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My experience in educational administra- 
tion is limited. I should not venture to 
address a body of those widely experienced 
and continuously engaged in school admin- 
istration about the details of the manage- 
ment of schools. But the topic suggested 
to me has to do with the relation of school 
administration to democratic ideals and 
methods and to the general subject of the 
relation of education and democracy I have 
given considerable thought over many 
years. The topic suggested concerns a spe- 
cial phase of this general subject. I shall 
begin, then, with some remarks on the broad 
theme of democratic aims and methods. 
Much of what I shall say on this subject is 
necessarily old and familiar. But it seems 
necessary to rehearse some old ideas in 
order to have a criterion for dealing with 
the special subject. 

In the first place, democracy is much 
broader than a special political form, a 
method of conducting government, of mak- 
ing laws and carrying on governmental 
administration by means of popular suf- 
frage and elected officers. It is that, of 
course. But it is something broader and 
deeper than that. The political and gov- 
ernmental phase of democracy is a means, 
the best means so far found, for realizing 


‘Read at the General Session of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education As- 
sociation, New Orleans, February 22, 1937. 


ends that lie in the wide domain of human 
relationships and the development of human 
personality. It is, as we often say, though 
perhaps without appreciating all that is 
involved in the saying, a way of life, social 
and individual. The key-note of democ- 
racy as a way of life may be expressed, it 
seems to me, as the necessity for the par- 
ticipation of every mature human being in 
formation of the values that regulate the 
living of men together: which is necessary 
from the standpoint of both the general 
social welfare and the full development of 
human beings as individuals. 

Universal suffrage, recurring elections, 
responsibility of those who are in political 
power to the voters, and the other factors 
of democratic government are means that 
have been found expedient for realizing 
democracy as the truly human way of liv- 
ing. They are not a final end and a final 
value. They are to be judged on the basis 
of their contribution to end. It is a form 
of idolatry to erect means into the end which 
they serve. Democratic political forms are 
simply the best means that human wit has 
devised up to a special time in history. But 
they rest back upon the idea that no man or 
limited set of men is wise enough or good 
enough to rule others without their consent ; 
the positive meaning of this statement is 
that all those who are affected by social 
institutions must have a share in producing 
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and managing them. The two facts that 
each one is influenced in what he does and 
enjoys and in what he becomes by the insti- 
tutions under which he lives, and that there- 
fore he shall have, in a democracy, a voice 
in shaping them, are the passive and active 
sides of the same fact. 

The development of political democracy 
came about through substitution of the 
method of mutual consultation and volun- 
tary agreement for the method of subordi- 
nation of the many to the few enforced 
from above. Social arrangements which 
involve fixed subordination are maintained 
by coercion. The coercion need not be 
physical. There have existed, for short 
periods, benevolent despotisms. But co- 
ercion of some sort there has been; per- 
haps economic, certainly psychological and 
moral. The very fact of exclusion from 
participation is a subtle form of suppres- 
sion. It gives individuals no opportunity 
to reflect and decide upon what is good for 
them. Others who are supposed to be wiser 
and who in any ease have more power 


decide the question for them and also de- 
cide the methods and means by which sub- 
jects may arrive at the enjoyment of what 


is good for them. This form of coercion 
and suppression is more subtle and more 
effective than is overt intimidation and re- 
straint. When it is habitual and embodied 
in social institutions, it seems the normal 
and natural state of affairs. The mass 
usually become unaware that they have a 
claim to a development of their own pow- 
ers. Their experience is so restricted that 
they are not conscious of restriction. It is 
part of the democratic conception that they 
as individuals are not the only sufferers, 
but that the whole social body is deprived 
of the potential resources that should be at 
its service. The individuals of the sub- 
merged mass may not be very wise. But 
there is one thing they are wiser about than 
anybody else can be, and that is where the 
shoe pinches, the troubles they suffer from. 
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| The foundation of democracy is faith jn 
the capacities of human nature; faith jy 
human intelligence and in the power of 
pooled and cooperative experience. It js 
not belief that these things are complete 
but that if given a show they will grow and 
be able to generate progressively the knowl. 
edge and wisdom needed to guide collective 
action. Every autocratic and authoritarian 
scheme of social action rests on a belief that 
the needed intelligence is confined to a 
superior few, who because of inherent 
natural gifts are endowed with the ability 
and the right to control the conduct of 
others; laying down principles and rules 
and directing the ways in which they are 
carried out. It would be foolish to deny 
that much can be said for this point of 
view. It is that which controlled human 
relations in social groups for much the 
greater part of human history. The demo- 
cratic faith has emerged very, very recently 
in the history of mankind. Even where 
democracies now exist, men’s minds and 
feelings are still permeated with ideas about 
leadership imposed from above, ideas that 
developed in the long early history of man- 
kind. After democratic political institu- 
tions were nominally established, beliefs 
and ways of looking at life and of acting 
that originated when men and women were 
externally controlled and _ subjected to 
arbitrary power, persisted in the family, 
the church, business and the school, and 
experience shows that as long as they persist 
there, political democracy is not secure. 
Belief in equality is an element of the 
democratic credo. It is not, however, belief 
in equality of natural endowments. Those 
who proclaimed the idea of equality did not 
suppose they were enunciating a psycho- 
logical doctrine, but a legal and political 
one. All individuals are entitled to equality 
of treatment by law and in its administra- 
tion. Each one is affected equally in qual- 
ity if not in quantity by the institutions 
under which he lives and has an equal right 
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/ to express his judgment, although the 
| weight of his judgment may not be equal 
‘+n amount when it enters into the pooled 
result to that of others. In short, each one 
is equally an individual and entitled to 
equal opportunity of development of his 
own capacities, be they large or small in 
range. Moreover, each has needs of his 
own, as significant to him as those of others 
are to them. The very fact of natural and 
psychological inequality is all the more 
reason for establishment by law of equality 
of opportunity, since otherwise the former 
becomes a means of oppression of the less 
gifted. 
| While what we call intelligence be dis- 
tributed in unequal amounts, it is the 
democratic faith that it is sufficiently gen- 
eral so that each individual has something 
to contribute, whose value can be assessed 
only as enters into the final pooled intelli- 
gence constituted by the contributions of 
all. Every authoritarian scheme, on the 
contrary, assumes that its value may be 
assessed by some prior principle, if not of 
family and birth or race and color or pos- 
session of material wealth, then by the 
position and rank a person occupies in the 
existing social scheme. The democratic 
faith in equality is the faith that each indi- 
vidual shall have the chance and oppor- 
tunity to contribute whatever he is capable 
of contributing and that the value of his 
contribution be decided by its place and 
function in the organized total of similar 
contributions, not on the basis of prior 
status of any kind whatever. 

I have emphasized in what precedes the 
importance of the effective release of intel- 
ligence in connection with personal experi- 
ence in the democratic way of living. I 
have done so purposely because democracy 
is so often and so naturally associated in 
our minds with freedom of action, forget- 
ting the importance of freed intelligence 
Which is necessary to direct and to warrant 
freedom of action. Unless freedom of indi- 
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vidual action has intelligence and informed 
conviction back of it, its manifestation is 
almost sure to result in confusion and dis- 
order. The democratic idea of freedom is 
not the right of each individual to do as he 
pleases, even if it be qualified by adding 
‘‘provided he does not interfere with the 
same freedom on the part of others.’’ 
While the idea is not always, not often 
enough, expressed in words, the basic free- 
dom is that of freedom of mind and of 
whatever degree of freedom of action and 
experience is necessary to produce freedom 
of intelligence. The modes of freedom 
guaranteed in the Bill of Rights are all of 
this nature: Freedom of belief and con- 
science, of expression of opinion, of as- 
sembly for discussion and conference, of 
the press as an organ of communication. 
They are guaranteed because without them 
individuals are not free to develop and 
society is deprived of what they might con- 
tribute. 

What, it may be asked, have these things 
to do with school administration? There 
is some kind of government, of control, 
wherever affairs that concern a number of 
persons who act together are engaged in. It 
is a superficial view that holds government 
is located in Washington and Albany. 
There is government in the family, in busi- 
ness, in the church, in every social group. 
There are regulations, due to custom if not 
to enactment, that settle how individuals in 
a group act in connection with one another. 

It is a disputed question of theory and 
practice just how far a democratic political 
government should go in control of the con- 
ditions of action within special groups. At 
the present time, for example, there are 
those who think the federal and state gov- 
ernments leave too much freedom of inde- 
pendent action to industrial and financial 
groups, and there are others who think the 
government is going altogether too far at 
the present time. I do not need to discuss 
this phase of the problem, much less to try 
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to settle it. But it must be pointed out that \ that is committed to the democratic way 
p ay of 


if the methods of regulation and adminis- 
tration in vogue in the conduct of secondary 
social groups are non-democratic, whether 
directly or indirectly or both, there is bound 
to be an unfavorable reaction back into 
the habits of feeling, thought and action 
of citizenship in the broadest sense of that 
word. The way in which any organized 
social interest is controlled necessarily plays 
an important part in forming the disposi- 
tions and tastes, the attitudes, interests, 
purposes and desires, of those engaged in 
carrying on the activities of the group. For 
illustration, I do not need to do more than 
point to the moral, emotional and intellec- 
tual effect upon both employers and labor- 
ers of the existing industrial system. Just 
what the effects specifically are is a matter 
about which we know very little. But I 
suppose that every one who reflects upon 
the subject admits that it is impossible that 
the ways in which activities are carried on 
for the greater part of the waking hours of 
the day ; and the way in which the share of 
individuals are involved in the management 
of affairs in such a matter as gaining a live- 
lihood and attaining material and social 
security, can not but be a highly important 
factor in shaping personal dispositions; in 
short, forming character and intelligence. 

In the broad and final sense all institu- 
tions are educational in the sense that they 
operate to form the attitudes, dispositions, 
abilities ana’ disabilities that constitute a 
concrete personality. ‘Tv principle applies 
with special force to the schow. For it is 
the main business of the family amd the 
school to influence directly the formation 
and growth of attitudes and dispositions, 
emotional, intellectual and moral. Whether 
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this educative process is carried on in a, 


predominantly democratic or non-demo- . 


cratic way becomes, therefore, a question 
of transcendent importance not only for 
education itself but for its final effect upon 
all the interests and activities of a society 
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life. Hence, if the general tenor of What 
I have said about the democratic ideal ayj 
method is anywhere near the truth, it mug 
be said that the democratic principle ». 
quires that every teacher should have soy 
regular and organic way in which he cap, 
directly or through representatives deny. 
cratically chosen, participate in the form. 
tion of the controlling aims, methods apj 
materials of the school of which he is , 
part. Something over thirty years ago, | 
wrote: ‘‘If there is a single public-schog| 
system in the United States where there js 
official and constitutional provision made 
for submitting questions of methods of dis. 
cipline and teaching, and the questions of 
the curriculum, text-books, ete., to the dis. 
cussion and decision of those actually en. 
gaged in the work of teaching, that fact has 
escaped my notice.’’ I could not make that 
statement to-day. There has been in some 
places a great advance in the democratic 
direction. As I noted in my earlier article 
there were always in actual fact school sys- 
tems where the practice was much better 
than the theory of external control from 
above: for even if there were no authorized 
regular way in which the intelligence and 
experience of the teaching corps was con- 
sulted and utilized, administrative officers 
accomplished that end in informal ways. 
We may hope this extension of democratic 
methods has not endured but has expanded. 
Nevertheless, the issue of authoritarian 
versus democratic methods in administra- 
tion remains with us and demands serious 
recognition. 

It is my impression that even up to the 
present democratic methods of dealing with 
pupils have made more progress than have 
similar methods of dealing with members of 
the teaching staff of the classroom. At all 
events, there has been an organized and 
vital movement in the first matter while 
that in the second is still in its early stage 
All schools that pride themselves up0l 
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being up-to-date utilize methods of instruc- 
tion that draw upon and utilize the life- 
experience of students and strive to indi- 
vidualize treatment of pupils. Whatever 
reasons hold for adopting this course with 
respect to the young certainly more strongly 
hold for teachers, since the latter are more 
mature and have more experience. Hence 


* the question is in place: What are the ways 
by which can be secured more organic par- 


ticipation of teachers in the formation of 


F the educational policies of the school? 


Since, as I have already said, it is the 
problem I wish to present rather than to lay 


down the express ways in which it is to be 


solved, I might stop at this point. But 
there are certain corollaries which clarify 
the meaning of the issue. Absence of par- 
ticipation tends to produce lack of interest 
and concern on the part of those shut out. 
The result is a corresponding lack of effec- 
tive responsibility. Automatically and un- 
consciously, if not consciously, the feeling 
develops, ‘‘This is none of our affair; it is 
the business of those at the top ; let that par- 
ticular set of Georges do what needs to be 
done.’’? The countries in which autocratic 
government prevails are just those in which 
there is least publie spirit and the greatest 
indifference to matters of general as distinct 
from personal concern. Can we expect a 
different kind of psychology to actuate 


teachers? Where there is little power, there 
is correspondingly little sense of positive 
responsibility. It is enough to do what one 


is told to do sufficiently well to escape 
flagrant unfavorable notice. About larger 
inatters, a spirit of passivity is engendered. 
In some eases, indifference passes into 
evasion of duties when not directly under 
the eye of a supervisor; in other cases, a 
carping, rebellious spirit is engendered. A 
sort of game is instituted between teacher 
and supervisor like that which went on in 
the old-fashioned schools between teacher 
and pupil. Other teachers pass on, perhaps 
unconsciously, what they feel to be arbi- 
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trary treatment received by them to their 
pupils. 

The argument that teachers are not pre- 
pared to assume the responsibility of par- 
ticipation deserves attention, with its ac- 
companying belief that natural selection has 
operated to put those best prepared to carry 
the load in the positions of authority. 
Whatever the truth in this contention, it 
still is also true that incapacity to assume 
the responsibilities involved in having a 
voice in shaping policies is bred and in- 
creased by conditions in which that respon- 
sibility is denied. I suppose there has never 
been an autocrat, big or little, who did not 
justify his conduct on the ground of the 
unfitness of his subjects to take part in 
government. I would not compare adminis- 
trators to political autocrats. Upon the 
whole, what exists in the schools is more a 
matter of habit and custom than it is of 
any deliberate autocracy. But, as was said 
earlier, habitual exclusion has the effect of 
reducing a sense of responsibility for what 
is done and its consequences. What the 
argument for democracy implies is that the 
best way to produce initiative and construc- 
tive power is to exercise it. Power, as well 
as interest, comes by use and practice. 
Moreover, the argument from incapacity 
proves too much. If it is so great as to be 
a permanent bar, then teachers can not be 
expected to have the intelligence and skill 
that are necessary to execute the directions 
given them. The delicate and difficult task 
of developing character and good judgment 
in the young needs every stimulus and in- 
spiration possible. It is impossible that the 
work should not be better done when teach- 
ers have that understanding of what they 
are doing that comes from having shared in 
forming its guiding ideas. 

Classroom teachers are those who are in 
continuous direct contact with those taught. 
The position of administrators is at best 
indirect by comparison. If there is any 


work in the world that requires the conser- 
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vation of what is good in experience so that 
it may become an integral part of further 
experience, it is that of teaching. I often 
wonder how much waste there is in the tra- 
ditional system. There is some loss even 
at the best of the potential capital acquired 
by successful teachers. It does not get 
freely transmitted to other teachers who 
might profit by it. Is not the waste very 
considerably increased when teachers are 
not called upon to communicate their suc- 
cessful methods and results in a form by 
which it would have organic effect upon 
general school policies? Add to this waste 
that results when teachers are called upon 
to give effect in the classroom to courses of 
study they do not understand the reasons 
for, and the total loss mounts up so that it 
is a fair estimate that the absence of demo- 
cratic methods is the greatest single cause 
of educational waste. 

I conclude by saying that the present sub- 
ject is one of peculiar importance at the 
present time. The fundamental beliefs and 
practices of democracy are-wow challenged 
as they never have been before. In some 
nations they are more than challenged. 
They are ruthlessly and systematically de- 
stroyed. Everywhere there are waves of 
criticism and doubt as to whether democ- 
racy can meet pressing problems of order 
and security. The causes for the destruc- 
tion of political democracy in countries 
where it was nominally established are com- 
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plex. But of one thing I think we may }y 
sure. Wherever it has fallen it was to 
exclusively political in nature. It had not 
become part of the bone and blood of the 
people in daily conduct of its life. Demo. 
cratic forms were limited to Parliament. 
elections and combats between parties, 
What is happening proves conclusively, | 
think, that unless democratic habits of 
thought and action are part of the fiber of a 
people, political democracy is insecure, [t 
can not stand in isolation. It must be but. 
tressed by the presence of democratic meth. 
ods in all social relationships. The relations 
that exist in educational institutions are 
second only in importance in this respect to 
those which exist in industry and business, 
perhaps not even to them. 

I recur then to the idea that the particu- 
lar question discussed is one phase of a 
wide and deep problem. I can think of 
nothing so important in this country at 
present as a rethinking of the whole prob- 
lem of democracy and its implications. 
Neither the rethinking nor the action it 
should produce can be brought into being 
in a day or year. The democratic idea 
itself demands that the thinking and activ- 
ity proceed cooperatively. My utmost hope 
will be fulfilled if anything I have said 
plays any part, however small, in promot- 
ing cooperative inquiry and experimenta- 
tion in this field of democratic administra- 
tion of our schools. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FRENCH EDUCATION BILL 

A Paris correspondent of The Educational 
Supplement of the London Times reports that a 
bill introduced into Parliament by M. Jean Zay, 
the minister of national education, proposes in 
a large measure to unify the organization of the 
three existing forms of secondary education— 
secondary schools proper, higher elementary 
schools and technical schools—and will make im- 
portant changes in the method of recruiting 


teachers. 


To obtain entry to secondary schools al! 
pupils, whatever their origin, must in future 
have the certificat d’études primaires, which is 
awarded as result of an examination in ele- 
mentary schools when pupils have attained the 
age of 12. It may, however, be obtained at the 
age of 11, and this variation is contemplated 
as important in practice, many of the brighter 
children being ready for the examination at that 
age. As a consequence of the new rule the 
lowest preparatory classes of the lycées, which 
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ave on the verge of secondary education with- 
out forming part of it, are to be transformed 
into elementary schools. 

Secondary teaching is to be divided into three 
-ections: classical, modern and technical. The 
first year Will be one of observation, with a view 
to orientation; at the end of it the observers 
will offer advice, but parents will still have the 
right to decide what line a child shall take. As 
2 precaution against mistakes in premature 
orientation the programs of the three lines of 
instruetion will be so arranged that it will be 
possible for a pupil to be transferred from one 
to another. For this purpose there will be spe- 
cial courses, Which may also be used to facilitate 
the entry into secondary education of “late- 
comers,’ who have carried on their instruction 
in elementary schools to the end or have been 
following continuation (post-scolaires) courses. 
It is understood that experiments in orientation 
will be made at first in a few schools. The final 
achievement of the secondary school career is 
the passing of the examination for the bacca- 
lauréat. This will continue for pupils in the 
classical and modern sections; in the technical 
section the course will continue on its own lines, 
and there will be no baccalauréat. 

With regard to teaching qualifications the bill 
requires that in future all those who are to be- 
come teachers in elementary schools shall pass 
the baccalauréat examination. The brevet su- 
perieur, which has hitherto been obtained largely 
by pupils of higher elementary schools and has 
formed a qualification for teaching in elemen- 
tary schools, is abolished. The higher elemen- 
tary school, which exists mainly for the educa- 
tion of ex-elementary school pupils who wish to 
become teachers, will thus disappear, at least 
in name, and it seems probable that many of 
those who would in present conditions attend 
this type of school will choose the modern side 
in their secondary education. The normal 
schools for the professional training of teachers 
will continue, and their certificat d’aptitudes 
professionnelles will be necessary along with the 
baccalauréat. Masters for secondary schools, 
besides their university qualifications, will also 
have professional training. 

Elementary school pupils who wish to con- 
‘nue their education after leaving age may still 
attend the complementary courses which are 
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attached to many elementary schools. These 
courses are to be general in character, with, how- 
ever, initiatory instruction in some profession, 
regard being had to vocational requirements in 
the region in which the pupil lives. The post- 
scolaire course will also give theoretical and 
practical teaching according to regional needs. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES FOR THE 
CCC CAMPS 

A COMMUNICATION prepared for the War De- 
partment by the Office of Education states that 
the latest statistical reports from the various 
CCC camps show that 21,183 students were en- 
rolled in correspondence instruction courses 
which they study during their spare time. Ma- 
terial for the courses is now being supplied by a 
number of colleges and universities, by state de- 
partments of education and by private institu- 
tions. 

jighteen colleges and universities have granted 
special rates to the camps for correspondence 
instruction. The charge runs from $0.50 to $1.50 
per course, which is about a tenth of the regular 
eost. Institutions granting this concession are 
Indiana University, Louisiana State University, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
the University of Arkansas, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Colorado, the Univer- 
sity of Florida, the University of Georgia, the 
University of Idaho, the University of Kansas, 
the University of Missouri, the University of 
Nebraska, the University of North Carolina, the 
University of South Dakota, the University of 
Tennessee, the University of Texas, the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the University of Wyo- 
ming. 

Under the guidance of the camp educational 
adviser, students pursuing correspondence 
courses are organized into special study groups. 
By means of this plan, individual attention and 
guidance are extended. The camp adviser seeks 
to help each member of the group to take full 
advantage of his camp surroundings to broaden 
his knowledge and experience in connection with 
his correspondence study. 

Among the courses being taken most exten- 
sively by CCC men are: English grammar, typ- 
ing, bookkeeping, accounting, business English, 
American history, auto mechanics, Diesel engines, 
radio operation, forestry and social science. 
Among those wishing to finish up their work for 
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high-school credit, courses in English, history, 
algebra, civies and commercial subjects are most 
popular. 

Many of the universities granting low fees 
have set up a special division of their extension 
service for CCC men. They have prepared spe- 
cial course materials so as to meet the particular 
needs and interests of the students. Courses 
may be obtained in elementary, secondary and 
collegiate subjects. 

The State Universities of North Dakota, Ne- 
braska and Wyoming have done more than other 
institutions to make special provision for CCC 
correspondence work. The University of North 
Dakota has enrolled 5,417 CCC men from 327 
camps in forty-two states. It offers the camps a 
range of 128 different college courses, forty-two 
high-school subjects and six vocational courses. 
The University of Nebraska has over 1,000 stu- 
dents registered in its CCC correspondence divi- 
sion and the University of Wyoming has 350 
men. 

The Ninth Corps Area, which comprises the 
Pacifie coast states, has set up a Corps Area 
correspondence service with the assistance of the 
San Francisco State Teachers College and the 
California State Department of Education. This 


program, begun in 1934, has enrolled more than 
30,000 camp members in various subjects during 
Cooperating closely with 
the San Francisco extension service are two other 
correspondence schools for CCC men in the 


the past three years. 


Ninth Corps Area. One of these is at Boise, 
Idaho, and is under the supervision of the Idaho 
State Department of Education. The other is at 
Fort Lewis, Washington. Joseph W. Burke, the 
assistant corps area adviser of the Ninth Corps 
Area, reports that the work is experiencing a 
steady growth throughout the area. In Febru- 
ary, 1937, the greatest number of lessons handled 
during any one month were received, the total 
number being 9,222 lessons received, corrected 
and returned to the camps, or approximately 525 
lessons per day. Nearly all states in the Ninth 
Corps Area will accept credits granted on these 
courses. 


THE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 


OF MEDICINE 


Girts received by the Columbia University 
School of Medicine will enable it to advance its 
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program of graduate medical education by en- 
larging its laboratory facilities at a cost of 
$500,000. Eight floors will be added to the wes 
wing of the building of the School of Medicine 
at the Medical Center. The new construction js 
designed to house the graduate laboratories of 
the departments of anatomy, pathology, pio. 
logical chemistry, physiology and bacteriology. 

In discussing the plans of the school Dean 
Willard C. Rappleye said in part: 


After full consideration of the great importance 
to the medical profession, the hospitals and the 
public of establishing graduate medical education 
at a high university level, the trustees of the wui- 
versity in 1932 created a higher degree to identity 
the individual who obtains that recognition as quali- 
fied by a university grade of training in one of the 
specialized fields of clinical medicine. A single 
level of graduate medical education is recognized 
for this purpose. Only residents appointed in one 
of the affiliated hospitals are eligible for registra. 
tion for the degree of Doctor of Medical Science 
(Med.Sce.D.). 

The new laboratories will provide the facilities 
for the necessary advanced work in the medical 
sciences. This work may be taken previous to the 
residency or be carried during the hospital period, 
if that can be arranged. 


Seven requirements for the advanced degree 
of doctor of medical science were listed by Dr. 
Rappleye. These are: graduation from a med- 
ical school approved by the university; comple- 
tion of an internship of not less than one year 
in a hospital approved by the university; a 
three-year period of study after the internship 
in the university or in approved hospitals and 
laboratories; intensive training in one or more of 
the basic medical sciences related to the special 
field of study selected; active experience during 
the three-year period of not less than eighteen 
months in the hospital, clinics and diagnostic 
laboratories of the specialty selected; written, 
oral and practical examinations in the specialty 
elected and in related fields, and “an acceptable 
dissertation on an investigation conducted in or 
closely related to the specialty elected.” 


THE TEXAS SCHOOL EXPLOSION 

Secretary Henry A. Wauwace has forwarded 
to Governor James V. Allred, of Texas, the pre- 
liminary report of Dr. David J. Price, explosion 
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rt of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 


expe : 
on the investigation of the disastrous explosion 


school building at New London, Texas, on 
Thursday, March 18, which resulted in the death 


in the 


of 455 school pupils. Dr. Price was detailed by 
Secretary Wallace to cooperate in the investiga- 
tion of the explosion at the personal request of 
Governor Allred. 

In his report Dr. Price states that in his opin- 
ion the explosion was due to the ignition of an 
accumulation of combustible gases in an open 
area underneath the first floor of the building 
by a flash from electrical equipment in connec- 
tion with the operation of a sanding machine 
in the manual training shop. The following 
precautionary measures for prevention of ex- 
plosions in publie buildings and institutions 
were recommended : 


(1) Requirement for the use of effective mal- 
odorants for detection of escaping combustible gas 
due to leaking equipment or other causes. 

(2) Determination of practical application of 


gas indicators to detect the presence of escaping 
combustible gases at percentages below the lower 
limit of explosibility and the development of alarm 


systems and warning devices for school houses and 
public buildings, 

(3) Provision for supervision and inspection of 
public buildings and installations of heating and 
lighting devices and equipment. 

(4) Installation of all electrical equipment and 
appliances in accordance with requirements of the 
National Electrical Code. 

(5) Provision for proper construction of build- 
ings to prevent dead storage space underneath class 
recitation rooms and similar meeting rooms where 
dangerous gases can accumulate. 

(6) Provision for adequate ventilation of all 
necessary spaces under all occupied sections of pub- 
lie buildings. 

(7) Provision for adequate ventilation at all 
times for school rooms using gas heating appliances. 


Secretary Wallace advised Governor Allred 
that Dr. Price is now preparing a detailed report 
covering the investigation of the explosion. 


TENTH ANNUAL MID-WEST EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 
Tne tenth annual Mid-West Education Con- 
ference, sponsored by the Department of Edu- 
cation of Washington University, will convene 
on Friday and Saturday, April 9 and 10. 
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Agencies cooperating in the conference are the 
Association for Childhood Education of St. 
Louis and St. Louis County, the St. Louis Grade 
Teachers’ Association, the Greater St. Louis 
Council of Teachers of English, the Missouri 
Association of Teachers of Speech, the St. Louis 
Regional Council for the Social Studies, the St. 
Louis High School Teachers’ Association and 
those interested in the education of the handi- 
capped child. 

In addition to a number of speakers from St. 
Louis and vicinity, the educational leaders who 
will address the conference include: Dr. Forrest 
E. Long, professor of education, New York Uni- 
versity, formerly associate professor of eduea- 
tion in Washington University; Dr. Ernest 
Horn, professor of education at the University 
of Iowa; Dr. Harriet E. O’Shea, associate pro- 
fessor of educational psychology and director of 
the Nursery School, Purdue University; D. T. 
Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, Jacksonville, Illinois; Dr. Arty B. 
Smith, director of research of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Jefferson City, Mo.; Jackson 
Raney, superintendent of the Indiana School for 
the Deaf, Indianapolis; Dr. Weldon Shofstall, 
dean of administration, Stephens College, and 
Dr. Ralph Bedell, director of guidance, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 

The program will open on Friday afternoon, 
April 9, at 3:30, with sectional meetings on 
character education, elementary education, sec- 
ondary education and education for the handi- 
capped, following which there will be an educa- 
tional talking picture. At six o’clock on Friday 
evening there will be three supper meetings, one 
on “Guidance in the Elementary School,” an- 
other on “Guidance in the Secondary School” 
and the third on “Guidance in College and Adult 
Education.” On Saturday morning there will 
be group meetings for teachers of English, 
social studies, speech and those interested in the 
handicapped child. 

The conference will close with a luncheon at 
noon on Saturday at which an address will be 
made by Professor Long on “Trends in See- 
ondary Edueation” and by Dr. Ernest Horn on 
“Instructional Trends in the Elementary School.” 


IN HONOR OF EDWARD D. ROBERTS 
THE workers of the Cincinnati school system 
recently tendered to Dr. Edward D. Roberts, 
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superintendent, a testimonial in recognition of 
his twenty-five years of service in the central 
office. Dr. Roberts became assistant superinten- 
dent in 1912 and served as such for a number 
of years, including two periods when he was 
acting superintendent. He later became asso- 
ciate superintendent, and for the past eight 
years has been superintendent. A three-tier 
birthday cake, long lines of friends extending 
greetings and a guest book inscribed with the 
names of all attending were features of the 
occasion. The guest book contained the follow- 
ing introductory statement: 


Herewith, the coworkers of Dr. Edward D. Rob- 
erts express their appreciation: 

For his detailed grasp of the school system; his 
wide acquaintance with Cincinnati teachers and 
their work; for his effort, in an era of expanding 
educational concepts, to keep the schools in contact 
with the more significant movements of the com- 
munity; for that competency in administrative 
matters which has led the various universities and 
education association to call upon him for advice 
and teaching service: 

For his earnest and optimistic determination to 
carry the Cincinnati schools safely through the 
difficult period of the depression with as little in- 
jury as possible to the education of boys and girls: 

For his accessibility to every teacher in the 
schools; for his desire to hear all sides and con- 
sider carefully conflicting aspects of those difficult 
questions of human relationship and educational 
practice which frequently confront him; and for 
the humanitarian standards by which he judges his 
fellows: 

For his personal integrity; his deep and abiding 
faith in democratic control; and lastly—for the 
sense of fellowship which has colored his profes- 
sional relationship with his coworkers making all 
the more sincere, as they join in this twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration, their wish for his con- 
tinued and uninterrupted success. 


THE UNIVERSITY IN EXILE 

Tue Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science (“The University in Exile”) in the New 
School for Social Research is planning a three- 
day celebration on April 13, 14 and 15. 

A series of discussions centering around the 
general topic “Intellectual Freedom and Re- 
sponsibility” has been arranged. Among the 
speakers will be, in addition to members of the 
Graduate Faculty: Thomas Mann; Dean Lloyd 
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K. Garrison, of the School of Law, Universi 
of Wisconsin; Professor Franz Boas, Professor 
John Dewey, Professor Robert Maclver gq; 
Professor Goodwin Watson, of Columbia [yj. 
versity, and Professor Harold D. Lasswell, 
the University of Chicago. 

By his acceptance of the invitation to partic. 
pate in this celebration, Thomas Mann, No}| 
laureate for literature, who was deprived of }js 
German citizenship by the Nazi régime ani 
subsequently adjudged unworthy of his honor. 
ary degree from the University of Bonn, js 
making his second trip to America in less thay 
a year. In September last, he attended the 
three hundredth anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College, where he was awarded ap 
honorary degree. Dr. Mann will speak at , 
dinner at Sherry’s, which concludes the cele. 
bration of the Graduate Faculty on Thursday, 
April 15, together with Dean Lloyd K. Garrison, 
Dean Emil Lederer, of the Graduate Faculty, 
and Alvin Johnson, director of the New School 
and founder of the Graduate Faculty. Chao- 
cellor Harry Woodburn Chase, of New York 
University, will preside at the dinner. 

The celebration will begin with a meeting on 
Tuesday, April 13, at which “Interdependence 
of Cultures” and “The Intellectual Immigrant’ 
will be discussed. Professor Robert Maclver, 
of Columbia University, will preside, and Pro- 
fessors Franz Boas, of Columbia University; 
Paul Tillich, of Union Theological Seminary; 
Harold D. Lasswell, of the University of Cli- 
cago, and Hans Speier, of the Graduate Fac 
ulty, will speak. On Wednesday, April 14, at 
4 p. M., the subject for diseussion will be “Edu- 
cational Policies of the Totalitarian States.” 
Professor John Dewey will preside. Professor 
Max Ascoli will speak on Italy; Professo: 
Frieda Wunderlich on Germany; Professor 
Goodwin Watson, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, on Russia, and Professor Oscar 
Jaszi, of Oberlin College, on Central Europea! 
countries. “The Task of Education in Demor- 
racy” will be the subject of an evening meetiig 
on Wednesday, April 14. The speakers will be 
Professors John Dewey, Adolf Léwe, of the 
University of Manchester, and Robert Ulich, of 
Harvard University. Dr. Alvin Johnson wil 
preside. 
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The Graduate Faculty of Political and Social 
Science, established four years ago as a protest 
to Hitler’s dismissal of university scholars, was 
frst known as “The University in Exile.” It 
now numbers eighteen members and, according 
to the announcement of its fourth anniversary 
celebration, it is “no longer a transitory but a 
permanent institution and has reached a point 
at which a publie accounting seems justified.” 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION 


On January 24 and 25, 1918, the representa- 
tives of about a dozen national educational or- 
ganizations met in Washington, D. C., to dis- 
cuss the possible contribution of schools and col- 
leges in the national erisis brought on by the 
war. These men, outstanding leaders in Amer- 
ican education, banded together cooperatively in 
March, 1918, under the title of the Emergency 
Council on Edueation. The benefits of the meet- 
ing were so apparent that it was decided to es- 
tablish a permanent organization. It was from 
this beginning that the American Council on 
Edueation evolved. 

When the twentieth annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education convenes in 
Washington, D. C., on May 7 and 8, the 
growth of the organization will be evident. 
There wil! be delegates from more than 390 in- 
stitutions and organizations throughout the ecoun- 
try, including 335 institutional members repre- 
senting colleges, universities, state departments 
of education, eity school systems, ete.; 29 con- 
stituent members, representing national educa- 
tional associations, and 27 associate members, 
representing organizations related to education. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, has announced that the 
meeting will be held in the auditorium of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce Building. 
The program is indieative of the comprehensive 
interest of the organization. Speakers include 
well-known civie and social leaders as well as 
educational administrators. President Raymond 
A. Kent, of the University of Louisville, who is 
chairman of the eouncil for 1936-37, will pre- 
On Friday morn- 
ing, May 7, Dr. Zook will open the conference 


side at the regular sessions. 
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with his annual report. Dr. John H. Mae- 
Cracken, formerly associate director of the eoun- 
ceil, will speak on “These Twenty Years,” sum- 
marizing the development of the council. Presi- 
dent Alexander G. Ruthven, of the University 
of Michigan, will follow him with an address, 
“Leadership or Regimentation in Higher Edu- 
eation.” There will be an opportunity for dis- 
cussion of all papers on the program. On 
Friday noon all persons attending the session 
will be guests of the council at a buffet luncheon 
at the Cosmos Club. This is a traditional part 
of the annual meetings. The program in the 
afternoon will begin with a paper, “The Theory 
and Practice of Limitation on Student Atten- 
dance,” by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, formerly 
secretary of the High Commission for Refugees, 
League of Nations, and a student of interna- 
tional education. Louis Brownlow, director 
of the Public Administration Clearing House, 
Chicago, and chairman of the Committee on 
Administrative Management which recently re- 
ported to President Roosevelt, will speak on 
“The Relation of Education to Governmental 
Administration.” Dr. Miriam Van Waters, 
superintendent of the State Reformatory for 
Women at Framingham, Mass., and secretary 
of the American Youth Commission, will close 
the afternoon session with a paper entitled, 
“Social Responsibility of School and Court.” 

At the formal dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning at the Mayflower Hotel, President Kent will 
deliver the address of the chairman. He has 
chosen the subject “Mirrors of Education.” 
The guest speaker will ‘be Chester H. Rowell, 
editor of The San Francisco Chronicle and a 
member of the American Youth Commission. 
In his address, “The Relationship of the Various 
Freedoms of Speech,” he will diseuss problems 
common to freedom of speech, press, pulpit and 
classroom. 

The final session of the meeting on Saturday 
morning, May 8, will include addresses by Lloyd 
Morey, comptroller of the University of Illinois 
and chief consultant of the Financial Advisory 
Service; Dr. Burton P. Fowler, head master of 
Tower Hill Sehool, and others. The morning 
program will be followed by the regular business 
session and the election of officers. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. JoHN ERSKINE has resigned as president 
of the Juilliard School of Music, New York City, 
after serving for ten years. He will be suc- 
ceeded by the dean, Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
who has been associated with the school since its 
foundation in 1923. Oscar Wagner will take 
the place of Mr. Hutcheson as dean. Mr. 
Hutcheson, who succeeds Dr. Erskine as presi- 
dent, is a native of Melbourne, Australia. He is 
a graduate of Leipzig Conservatory and was 
appointed in 1935 with Dr. Erskine a member 
of the board of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 


pany. 


At the Charter-day exercises of the University 
of California, among the honorary degrees con- 
ferred was the doctorate of laws on Dr. Max 
Farrand, librarian of the Huntington Library, 
Pasadena, and on Dr. Niels Bohr, director of 
the Institute of Atomic Research at Copen- 


hagen. 


Tue French decoration of Commander of the 
Legion of Honor was on March 16 conferred on 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, of the California In- 
stitute of Technology, for his work in the fields 
of science and international relations. M. Pascal 
Bonetti, delegate of the French Ministry of 
Publie Instruction, traveled to the United States 
especially to bring the award. M. Jean Viala, 
French consul at Los Angeles, made the presen- 
tation. 


THe New York University College of Engi- 
neering will dedicate a new building and power 
plant in honor of Dr. Collins P. Bliss, dean 
emeritus, on April 3 at 11:30 4. mM. Dr. Bliss 
retired as administrative head of the college last 
July after serving for forty years as a member 
of the faculty. He was succeeded by Dean 
Thorndike Saville. Dr. W. R. Gregg, chief of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau; Arthur S. Tuttle, 
New York state director, the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works and project 
engineer, PWA Queens Midtown Tunnel, who is 
chairman of the Committee on Engineering of 
the New York University Council; Dr. Frank 
B. Jewett, president of the Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, and Dr. Harvey N. Davis, president 
of the Stevens Institute of Technology, are 


among the speakers who will participate in the 
ceremonies. 


Dr. Huco BERGMANN, rector of the Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem, was the guest of honor 
on March 24 at a dinner given at the Waldorf. 
Astoria, New York, by the American Friends of 
the University. Dr. Bergmann spent a few days 
in New York City as the guest of the American 
Friends. During his visit to the United States 
he will tour the country, speaking to faculty 
groups of leading American colleges and univer- 
sities. In addition to Dr. Bergmann, speakers 
at the dinner included Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, of New York University, Professor 
Albert Einstein and Edward M. M. Warburg. 
Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, president of American 
Friends of the University, presided. 


A DINNER in honor of the fifth anniversary of 
Dr. Robert C. Clothier as president of Rutgers 
University will be given by the alumni at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York City, on April 14. 

At the recent annual regional conference of 
State Supervisors and Teacher Trainers of the 
South at Birmingham, Ala., W. L. Creasy, in- 
structor in vocational agriculture at the Wood- 
lawn, Va., High School, was awarded the title 
Master Teacher of Vocational Agriculture of the 
South for 1936, with the sum of $100. Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, in making the announcement, pointed out 
that this is the third time a Virginia teacher had 
received the award made to a “vocational agri- 
culture teacher of the South, who, in the opinion 
of the judges, had done the most outstanding 
work during the year.” 

THE medal presented annually to the author 
of the most helpful book of the year for parents 
by Parents’ Magazine was awarded on March 
22 to Dr. Bess V. Cunningham, associate pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Toledo, 
for her book entitled “Family Behavior.” 


J. A. OrmonpD, secretary of the San Francisco 
schools, was elected president of the California 
Publie Schools Business Officials’ Association ®t 
the closing session of the annual convention 01 
March 21. He succeeds Arthur A. Knoll, of 
Long Beach, who was named a director of the 
association. 
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Dr. ALBERT JOHANNSEN, professor of geology 
at the University of Chieago, has retired after 
more than twenty-seven years in the service of 
the university. The department of geology is 
planning to issue in his honor a special volume 
of The Journal of Geology, made up of papers 
and photographs contributed, for the most part, 
by his former students. 

EpmuND Secrest, state forester, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Wooster. He succeeds Dr. 
(. G. Williams, who will retire on July 1, after 
having been on the staff continuously for thirty- 
four years. 

Kxow.es A. Ryerson, until recently chief of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been appointed to 
succeed Dr. W. L. Howard as director of the 
branch of the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Californa at Davis. Dr. Howard, 
who has served as director since 1924, will con- 
tinue as professor of pomology. 

Dr. Wayne Dennis, of the University of Vir- 
ginia, has been appointed visiting professor of 
psychology at Clark University for the academic 
He will offer work in child psy- 
chology and social psychology. Dr. Robert H. 
Brown has been appointed assistant professor 
of psychology and philosophy, beginning with 
the opening of the next academic year 1937-38. 


year 1937--38. 


Av the University of Virginia the following 
appointments have been made: John Ritchie, 3d, 
professor of law in the University of Maryland, 
professor of law; Dr. Karl R. Wallace, assistant 
professor of English, Washington University, 
associate professor of publie speaking, and Dr. 
Ladley Husted, research fellow at the Innes 
Horticultural Foundation, England, assistant 


roto . "hi , 
professor of biology. 


Dr. R. F. Swirr, professor of psychology and 
philosophy at Roekford College, Illinois, has 
been named dean of men at Hillsdale College, 
Michigan. 

Re ‘D Bain, professor of sociology at Miami 
University, has been appointed lecturer on soci- 
ology at Harvard University for the academic 
year 1937-38. 

THE department of physical education and the 
direction of intercollegiate athletics at the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina have been combined 
and placed under the charge of Robert A. Fetzer, 
who has been connected with athletic administra- 
tion at the university since 1921. Oliver K. 
Cornwell, now head of the department of physi- 
cal education, will continue in that position. 


Herman H. HENKLE, of the faculty of the 
library school of the University of Illinois, has 
been made director of the Simmons College 
School of Library Science. The appointment, 
which will become effective next September, will 
fill a vacancy caused by th2 resignation of Miss 
June R. Donnelly, who has held the position 
since 1913. 


M. Epwarp Dann, assistant head master of 
Trinity School, New York City, has been elected 
rector of the school to succeed the Rev. Dr. 
Lawrence T. Cole, who is retiring at the close of 
the academic year after serving for thirty-four 
years. 


Dr. Cyrit F. KiINerevter, editor and eduea- 
tional consultant of the Vocational Education 
Division of the Office of Education, has been 
made administrative assistant to Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, commissioner of education. Crea- 
tion of the position was authorized by the last 
Congress. He will assist the commissioner of 
education in the administrative work of the 
office, acting as technical and administrative as- 
sistant on problems and policies concerned with 
the internal administration of the office and 
with certain problems in relation to other fed- 
eral, state and local governmental agencies. 


Dr. George H. Suutt, professor of botany 
and genetics at Princeton University, and Wil- 
bur F. Kerr, university registrar, have been 
renamed president and vice-president, respec- 
tively, of the Board of Education of Princeton, 
New Jersey. Dr. Shull begins his first full term 
as president. He took over the office with the 
resignation of Dr. John G. Hun in November. 
Mr. Kerr was appointed vice-president at that 
time, to sueceed Dr. Shull. 


Proressor MICHELE CANTARELLA, of Smith 
College, has been appointed assistant managing 
editor for Italian of The Modern Language 
Journal, to succeed Professor John Van Horne, 
of the University of Illinois, who has resigned 
because of pressure of other duties. 
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Dr. Henry M. ALEXANDER, now at the State 
Teachers College, Maryville, Mo., will be asso- 
ciate professor of history and political science 
in the University of Arkansas, beginning next 
September. 

Dr. Frank L. Cuapp, professor of education 
at the University of Wisconsin for the last 
seventeen years, died on March 23 at the age of 
fifty-nine years. 

Georce S. Parron, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy at Princeton Uni- 
versity, son of the late Dr. Francis L. Patton, 
president from 1888 to 1902, died on March 25. 
He was sixty-eight years old. 

THE Rev. Joun A. WeEIAND, S.J., assistant 
pastor of Gesu Church, Milwaukee, died on 
Mareh 25 at the age of sixty-five years. Dr. 
Weiand had served as president of St. John’s 
University, Toledo, Ohio; Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo., and St. Louis University High 
School, St. Louis, Mo. He also had been sta- 
tioned at St. Ignatius College, Chicago; St. 
Mary’s College, Kansas City, and Xavier Uni- 
versity, Cincinnati. 

Mrs. Ciara Martin Poynter, principal of 
Science Hill School, Shelbyville, Ky., died on 
March 7 at the age of ninety years. She was co- 
principal of the school with Dr. Wiley Taul 
Poynter from 1879 to 1896 and was principal of 
the school and actively interested in all phases 
of its work until her death. 

THE death by suicide is announced of Dr. 
Hamilton Ross Smith, for the last seven years 
principal of the Overbrook, Pa., Senior High 
School. He was fifty-two years old. 

Wittiam FE. Wuire, of Springfield, Ill., for 
seventeen years assistant to Francis G. Blair, 
formerly state superintendent of schools, died 
on March 20. 

Proressor Ricuarp W. HEIN?TzE, librarian at 
Concordia Seminary at St. Louis, died on March 
22. 

An Associated Press dispatch reports the 
death on March 22 of Jacques Cavalier, since 
1926 director of higher education in France, of 
injuries suffered when he was struck by a motor- 
cycle. He was sixty-nine years old. 

AccorDING to The New York Times, twenty- 
five delegates, representing 10,000 teachers in 
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seven locals in New York City, Buffalo, Ney 
Rochelle, Hudson and Katonah, effected the oy. 
ganization of a New York State Federation of 
Teachers Unions at Ithaca, N. Y., on Mareh 29. 
The federation will be a part of the American 
Federation of Teachers, an affiliate of the Amer. 
ican Federation of Labor. Charles J. Hendley, 
of New York, a vice-president of the American 
Federation of Teachers and organizer of the 
meeting, was elected president of the state fed. 
eration. Other officers are: Joseph E. Salmon, 
of Buffalo, first vice-president; Herbert L, 
Wheelin, of Hudson, second vice-president: 
Miss Florence Gitlin, of New York, third vice- 
president; Miss Rae Glauber, of New York, 
secretary; John M. Jacobsen, treasurer, and Dr, 
Bella V. Dodd, of New York, legislative repre. 


sentative. 


THE twenty-second National Recreation Con- 
gress will meet in Atlantie City from May 17 to 
21, at the Ambassador Hotel. The congress will 
bring together approximately a thousand laymen 
and executives from all parts of the United 
States. 


THE third annual Regional Business Eduea- 
tion Conference, sponsored by the School of 
Commerce of the University of Denver, will be 
held on July 16 and 17. The conference is open 
to all summer school students, to business teach- 
ers generally and to others interested in the bet- 
terment of business education in the various 
types of schools. The program will include dis- 
cussions on “The Improvement of Teachers in 
Service”; “Student Personality Development in 
Connection with Job-Getting”; “Training for 
the Distributive Occupations—with Special 
Reference to the George-Deen Act”; “Counsel- 
ing in the Field of Business Edueation” ; “Busi- 
ness Education in the Small High School” and 
“Business Subject and Citizenship Education.” 


A art of $500,000 for a new chemical re- 
search laboratory has been made to Brown Uni- 
versity by Jesse H. Metcalf, formerly senator 
from Rhode Island and a member of the board 
of trustees. The fund will be used to build and 
endow a laboratory for research in specialized 
phases of electrochemistry and photochemistry. 
The new building will more than double preset! 
accommodations and equipment for research 1 
chemistry at the university. 
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(joopsPEED HALL, one of the original buildings 
on the quadrangles of the University of Chicago, 
will be completely remodeled to provide a build- 
ing to house the department of art. The re- 
modeled building will house the University of 
‘hicago Art Reference Library, founded by Max 
and Leola Epstein. Mr. Epstein, a member of 
the Board of Trustees, who has made numerous 
other gifts to the university, is providing some 
900,000 reproductions of paintings and draw- 
ings, duplicating the collection of Sir Robert 
Witt of London. He also is giving the funds 
for the reconstruction of the building, its main- 
tenance over a period of years, and is providing 
for the strengthening of the faculty of art. 


A speciaL dispatch to The New York Times 
reports that Dr. José Robles, associate professor 
of Romance languages at the Johns Hopkins 
University, is being held incommunicado in a 
Valencia jail. The Times writes that Dr. Robles 
at first was accused of espionage, but Mrs. 
Robles was informed the charge had _ been 
changed to “indiseretion.” He left for Spain 
early last summer, after the close of classes at 
the Johns Hopkins University. Shortly after 
hostilities broke out, he entered the services of 
the Spanish government, as head of foreign 
press relations, pending his return to Balti- 
more. He was heard from last on October 20, 
but early in January it was reported that he 
was engaged as an interpreter at Valencia. 
He was jailed early in December by secret 
police. At the time, it was said that he was 
engaged in the Spanish War Department as a 
contact man. Government authorities, however, 
believed that he was informing a newspaper 
friend of “indisereet” facts relating to the 
Loyalists’ management of the war. Neither his 
wife nor his children have been allowed to see 
him, although Colonel Stephen O. Fuqua, U. S. 
A., military attaché of the American Embassy, 
obtained permission to do so. Colonel Fuqua 
quoted Dr. Robles as saying he was at a loss 
to know why he was being held. 


A spEctaL eable to The New York Times re- 
ports that sixty thousand Mexican school chil- 
(ren went on strike on March 6 in sympathy 
with 800 students of the government charity 
school, who demand self-government. The char- 
ity students contend there is no such thing as 
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“charity” in Mexico and demand the right to 
organize and run the school. Other students 
gathering in the capital who are representatives 
of students from all over the country walked 
out from their classes and demonstrated in 
favor of the 800 students. Carrying red and 
black flags, they paraded through the streets in 
Mexico City, and in other towns, shouting, 
“Eight hundred public charge students are con- 
demned to ignorance through the shamelessness 
of evil officials!” They petitioned President 
Lazaro Cardenas to grant the demands of the 
strikers and to overrule the charity school’s 
faculty. 


A UniTep Press dispatch dated from Berlin 
on March 26 states that scholars who have 
emigrated since the Nazi accession to power 
four years ago have scattered among at least 
forty-six nations. Preliminary statistics cover- 
ing 1,000 emigrés show that Great Britain with 
two hundred and seventy, and the United States 
with two hundred and thirty-nine received the 
greatest proportion. In the United States, there 
are emigré scholars in twenty-six states, includ- 
ing sixty-eight in New York, twenty in Cali- 
fornia, sixteen in Pennsylvania, twenty-one at 
Harvard University and twelve at Yale Univer- 
sity. Sixty-four have settled in France, sixty- 
four in Turkey, fifty-two in Palestine, forty-six 
in Switzerland, thirty-eight in Holland and 
thirteen in Russia. There are others on all the 
continents. Not all those listed are Jews by 
race and only a minority are Jews by religion. 

Accorpinge to the London Times, the Nazi 
Students’ Association has announced that from 
the next summer term onwards it will be com- 
pulsory for all students who are members of the 
association (this is virtually equivalent to all 
German students) to give “unconditional satis- 
faction” in questions affecting their honor by 
means of a duel. This step, it is explained, is 
taken in order to realize the words of the 
Fiihrer that injured honor can be vindicated 
only with blood. 

It is reported in the daily press that as a re- 
sult of the refusal of Jewish students to be 
segregated when attending classes at the Stefan 
Batory University at Vilna, fifty-four have been 
expelled for “non-attendance.” 


An Associated Press dispatch from Berlin, 
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dated March 27, reads: “With a new ‘prohibitory 
index of juridical and economical books of 
Jewish authors,’ Hans Franck, Nazi Commis- 
sioner of Justice, issued orders to expurgate 
from libraries of universities and high schools 
2,000 works of 650 Jewish professors and ex- 
perts. This step, which goes hand in hand with 
the foundation of a ‘research department of 
Jewish spirit in science’ and an announced cam- 
paign to ‘cleanse’ German museums of paintings 
of Jewish artists and pictures of the liberal 
post-war deeade, is described by the Voelkischer 
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Beobachter as ‘the final act in National Social. 
ism’s defense against Jewish influence.’ ” 


Dr. RaraEL ERNESTO LOPEZ, surgeon of Ney 
York City, founder and director of the West. 
chester Medical Center at Tuckahoe, N. Y., who 
was forced to flee from Venezuela because of his 
efforts to free his native land from the dictator. 
ship of the late Juan Vincente Gomez, at that 
time President of Venezuela, has been made Min. 
ister of Education in the cabinet of President 
Eleazar Lopez Contreras. The appointment 
places him in charge of all federal schools. 


DISCUSSION 


FREEDOM OF LISTENING 

MopERN society gives freedom of speech, but 
it is not required to furnish an audience. A 
man has a perfect right to say what he thinks or 
what he wishes people to believe that he thinks, 
provided that he speaks to himself or to an 
audience which he has collected. The phrases 
“get a soap box” or “go and hire a hall” are 
ungraciously expressed, but they state a funda- 
mental principle in a democracy. A man who 
buys a railroad ticket does not thereby acquire 
the right to harangue his fellow travelers. I am 
not denying the right of free speech when I close 
my door on the one who would advocate to me 
his conclusions on the air conditioning of homes, 
nor when I east out the uplifters who have called 
to convince me that in religion a specific revela- 
tion has been granted to them. 

One of my reasons for going to church is to 
hear in silence my pastor’s interpretation of 
If I disagree with him I may 
go out or hold my peace. Freedom of speech 
does not require that I rise and demand that 
his audience listen to me. The congregation has 
the right to hear him and not to be forced to 
endure my opinion. 

I stand not only for freedom of speech but 
also for freedom of listening. I am unwilling to 
be required to listen to profanity or vulgarity 
because some one else wishes to express himself 
in such terms. When I want new light on 
polities, religion or the social order, I wish to go 
for it, not to have it forced upon my unwilling 


religious truths. 


ears. 
When freedom of speech denies speech to one 


to whom it properly belongs, it ceases to be 
liberty and becomes oppression. Firms and in- 
stitutions have a right to an expression of their 
own standards. A restaurant waiter believes 
that the use of liquor is sinful. Freedom of 
speech does not mean that he ean preach pro- 
hibition to the guests he serves, for the guests 
are not his, but those of the restaurant, and the 
restaurant has a right under the law to an ex- 
pression of its ideals by regular sales. The 
waiter should gather his own audience if he 
wishes to be heard. 

For a student deliberately to enter an Epis- 
copal college and then as a student to denounce 
the church and attack its beliefs is not freedom 
of speech, it is bad manners. If he interrupts 
the chapel service to correct the rector’s theo- 
logical errors or the class in the history of the 
church, to express himself on the apostolic sue- 
cession, he is not acquiring freedom of speech, 
but is denying the college its own academic 
An attempt to substitute individual 
opinion for a corporate one is but the assump- 
tion of an unruly son in an orderly home. If 
the spirit moves him to utter a message, he 
should resign and talk to those who wish to hear 
him rather than to hear the college. 

Colleges through their officers have the right 
to express the ideals of those who have founded 
and who support them. 

A distinguished educator recently spoke as 4 
guest to high-school pupils and to that audience 
took occasion to attack a recent ruling of the 
City Board of Education. The educator had 4 
perfect right to make this attack, but to make it 


freedom. 
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not from his own platform but before the high- 
school pupils was to take from the board of 
edueation its own right of freedom of speech 
in its legitimate organization. 

A group of college students declare that a 
censorship of their writings in the college pub- 
lication is an infringement on their freedom of 
speech. This is not necessarily so. A paper 
published on a college campus and bearing a 
college name must have a semi-official status, 
for its exists only because the college exists. 
It is read by the college constituency. It is not 
a forum from which any one, because he chances 
to be a college student, has an inherent right to 
express himself. Each student has a right to 
freedom of speech but has no right to a listen- 
ing audience. 

Our towns maintain publie schools, but for a 
teacher to use the gathered pupils as an audi- 
ence to whom she ean denounce the city and its 
administration is not freedom of speech, it is 
confusion. If the eity is corrupt, she should 
denounce it, but to the public in public ways. 

A high-school pupil in his graduation essay 
made a violent attack on one of our historic 
churches. When he was not allowed to deliver 
the speech, with his parents and a supporting 
church, he claimed that freedom of speech had 
been denied. Not so. He and his should have 
hired a hall and denouneed to their hearts’ con- 
tent. The student was asking that an audience 
be furnished him and that he be allowed to re- 
place the publie school’s belief in charitable 
friendliness by his own feeling of intolerance. 

Mine is a Protestant home. I may employ a 
Mohammedan maid. She may worship as she 
likes, think as she likes and, in proper places, 
speak as she likes, but if she attempts to teach 
her religion to my children, she is not acquiring 
lreedom of speech, but is denying me the right 
of family freedom in determination. I have 
clerks and accountants in my offices. With their 
friends and in any group which, on their own 
initiative, they eare to assemble, they have com- 
plete freedom of speech. But if one should 
demand the right to harangue the accounting 
room on an irrelevant subject as “The Integrity 
of our Judiciary,” she would be preventing the 
eleacy of an office. 


Freedom of speech is an American concept 
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regularly declared and intermittently empha- 
sized by press and public speakers. The doc- 
trine, however, has its limitations, for institu- 
tions, colleges, business corporations, and not 
individuals alone, have rights to freedom of 
speech, and orderly society guarantees to all 
not only freedom in speech but freedom in 
listening. 

Ernest W. BUTTERFIELD, 

Commissioner of Education 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


CULTURE OF THE EMOTIONS IN 
EDUCATION 

Too little attention has been given to the cul- 
ture of the emotions and too much to the purely 
intellectual training. We have long ago recog- 
nized the need of education for character, and 
our teaching is set up to achieve this. However, 
the importance of the emotions in this training 
has been and is underestimated. The emotions 
rule conduct too largely, however, to allow us to 
neglect them. 

An emotion is a state of body and mind and so 
exhibits two important phases. It not only pre- 
disposes to action; it affects the bodily functions 
and therefore bodily condition, and hence effi- 
ciency and happiness. 

An emotion is a state that is bound up with a 
strong urge to act and is a powerful energizer. 
We need to liberate strong desires and energies 
in our students. 

It may be retorted that emotion is an unwise 
mover and that reason would be a far safer one. 
Very well, but how much action would one get 
from adolescents or even from adults on a purely 
rationalist basis? 

We know from war experience, for instance, 
what a terrific energizer hate is, especially as a 
mass phenomenon. Similarly, glory, love of pos- 
session, ete., drive men often to the greatest exer- 
tions, but also to the most unsocial behavior. 

Just so the opposites of these emotions may be 
employed as energizers. Self-assertion, if it 
does not become unsocial, is one of the great 
sources of energy that we need to tap. Love 
and loyalty to family, friends, school, community 
is another. Trust and confidence in self and 
one’s fellows, if made habitual, is the life-buoy 
in numerous situations from youth to old age. 

The best guiding of emotion must come 
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through example, not precept. And the exam- 
ples must be continuous and must be raised in 
the minds of the learners to the state of a con- 
Here the teacher’s very self comes 
into the picture. He also knows fear, anger, 
hate, envy, acquisitiveness, hope, loyalty, love, 


scious ideal. 


gladness, inquisitiveness, ete. 

And not only must the teacher put these ideals 
before his students in practice, but he must study 
his school community and the larger community 
and see to it that the students somehow get the 
proper evaluations of the behavior and ideals of 
the community. Otherwise what the school ex- 
emplifies may be completely neutralized and set 
at naught and be regarded by the learners as just 
a dream-world and an idealogy. 

And often, if not generally, this is precisely 
what happens and must happen unless a strong 
connection and cooperation between school and 
community is established. And even if this be- 
comes the ease, there must be in addition teaching 
as to unsocial phases and activities in the com- 
munity life. Merely becoming an adherent, a 
cooperator, a “booster” of things as they are will 
lead to disaster unless an educated evaluation of 
practices and institutions can be induced in the 
learners. 

The teacher must learn as much about the 
emotions and their working as possible. While 
he can not become expert in this, he must aequire 
a practical knowledge for use and he will nat- 
urally consult any in the teaching body who has 
greater training in this matter. 

He must, for instance, know that often fear 
springs from a feeling of inferiority. In the 
individual case, he must ascertain whether the 
fear is not just a bugbear. He must help the 
person to analyze the thing feared, to see whether 
the fear has a real foundation and whether the 
person is not underestimating his own powers. 

In some eases it may be found that fear is 
merely a habitual state induced by a genera! 
feeling of inferiority or by physical weakness or 
ill health, ete. 

Again there is the case of childhood obsessions. 
These are, however, perhaps too difficult for any 
but a trained psychiatrist to tackle. A multitude 
of problems comes to the teacher who interests 
himself in the emotions of his pupils. How can 
I detect fear, envy, jealousy, hate, and what is 


their cure? And what is the tonic, or the exer- 
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cise, for self-assertion, love, hope, gladness, ip, 
quisitiveness ? 

Of course there is good reason for fear whe, 
left out alone in a blizzard or a flood or if caught 
in a fire or if at the mercy of a wild beast or , 
ruthless criminal. In these eases fear is nature's 
method of energizing us to action, and fear it was 
which brought man up through all such danger, 

But the fears of school children and of ¢iyj. 
ized men are others. The adolescent fears tha; 
he will not succeed, will not be honored, will be 
disgraced or not admitted to something or not by 
advanced, ete., or that some one will undermine 
his standing or will outdo him. Or, as indicated 
above, he fears habitually because of constity. 
tional weakness or a feeling of inferiority, of up. 
bringing, social standing, poor clothes, ete. 

Fortunately, common sense, a thorough peda- 
gogical training and a sympathetic nature are 
sufficient working kit for the teacher in mos 
cases arising. A thorough pedagogical training 
will insure that he will go to specialists whe 
necessary ; if it is a matter of health, to the school 
nurse and physician or to the physical training 
department and to the parents. And in all cases 
he must, through sympathetic personal relation- 
ship, first win the confidence of the pupil before 
he can build up in him a recognition of his con- 
dition and a will to overcome it. 

In some eases fear is just cowardice; that is, 
the person is just “yellow,” and needs the tonic 
of analysis and example and of practice in cour- 
age. This is probably generally worse in its 
effects than overconfidence, its opposite. 

Both have their appropriate cures. If the 
over-confident one needs to be disinflated by giv- 
ing him hard tasks and holding him to rigorous 
standards, the timid one needs to be supervised 
carefully, his first successes assured by giving 
him graduated tasks, and commendation nects 
to be given freely until he has traveled the sue- 
cess road for some time. Flippancy, carelessness, 
lack of responsibility, lack of sustained effort, 
each yields to the proper treatment, given a real 
teacher, a fair environment and an edueand who 
is not abnormal. 

Cowardice is one of our arch enemies, 0 
which conceals himself under a hundred decep- 
tive forms, under loudness, nervousness, dishol 
esty and other forms of erratie behavior. And 
cowardice, when located, needs to be stamped as 











despicable, whether it is shown in the physical 
oy moral world. Cowardice means a surrender 
of personality. Rather extinction than that! 
The educand must be made to see that he has 
little to risk and everything to gain, that the 
thing he fears to lose is often not worth having, 
but that an honest, unafraid personality is worth 
fighting for to the death. 

Very often physical conditioning through 
eames will—especially in ease of boys—do the 
job. Not that his struggles are physical—they 
include rather a matching of wits and of self- 
econtrol—but courage, like other emotions, carries 
over readily from the physieal to the moral 
sphere. 

Often the struggle before him means merely 
civing himself a sudden physical movement and 
then bestirring himself instead of sitting and 
trembling. Surely a more manly spectacle! 

And as the edueand grows older he must be 
made to disregard mere personal slights and to 
throw himself into larger causes: for his family, 
school and community. The little personal things 
some people tremble and agonize for are not 
worth the eandle. The edueand must learn to 
grow with, and to, greater purposes. 

Struggle is the road to achievement, not phys- 
ical nor wordy emotional squabbles, but prin- 
cipally overcoming self and whatever in it that 
prevents cur progress. “He who conquers him- 
self is greater than he who takes a city.” No 
worth-while achievement without rigid self-con- 
trol! He is greatest who has most absolute con- 
trol over all his powers! 

However, in such struggles as he must engage 
in with others, he must learn to observe an im- 
portant rule if he would avoid the evil by-prod- 
ucts of confliet—hatred or over-weening self- 
esteem. First, the cause must be worthy; next he 
lust remember that he may lose the next time 
even if he wins this time, and so the means must 
be fair and the opponent not treated as a deeply 
dyed villain. If the eause is worthy, it itself 
raises the struggle to a higher plane. 

The religiously minded may even, as did Mar- 
tin Luther, consider fear and hatred as visita- 
tious of the devil and fight him off with the help 
of God. Any of us may say: I engaged in this 
inatter because I believe it is right. Whether I 
vin or lose, I’ve done my duty and will do so 
‘sain. IT have no reason for self-reproach nor 
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for nervous fear, but my effort has strengthened 
me for future struggles. 

In ease of other emotions similar therapeutic 
measures are efficacious. If anger causes him to 
work harder and live nobler, to use his faculties 
more effectively, very well, let him employ anger 
as long as it produces these results. 

It was nature’s plan that the emotions should 
serve the organism. They were instinctive modes 
of reaction which were of the greatest value to 
physical existence. 

To-day under our changed conditions of civil- 
ized life they are not of equal value; in fact, they 
often represent distinct losses. If a discharge of 
emotion is followed by vigorous physical or men- 
tal-physical action, as it always was in primitive 
life, the emotion may leave no deleterious effect. 
It has worked itself off. 

But to-day often not even the salutary relief 
through ejaculations is possible, not to mention 
relief through physical exertion. The emotion 
merely sets physical processes a-going, adrena- 
line secretion, ete., while no physical activity, 
which would use it up, follows. Besides, out- 
bursts of anger, hatred, envy seem to have more 
harmful effects under these conditions and pos- 
sibly to become more readily habituated. 

As a general rule we may suggest: Give rein 
to emotions which are valuable under the existing 
circumstances of the time; direct emotions to- 
wards useful ends; that is, set up goals and ideals 
which will make the emotion valuable for the pur- 
poses in hand, and in so doing divert them from 
undesirable goals. 

C. H. HANDSCHIN 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

OXFORD, OHIO 


VISUAL VITALIZATION 

Epucation’s new dealers streamlining cur- 
ricula are challenged by unique opportunities to 
provide for visual vitalization in the educative 
process to-day. Improvement of courses in- 
volves not only ploughing under outmoded sub- 
ject-matter, but also introducing new content to 
be made effective by visual aids. Because teach- 
ers and educators, even parents and patrons, are 
in the mood for drastie changes, it is now an 
opportune time in which to consider significant 
factors in the present situation. 

Pioneers on our educational frontiers no 
longer need to champion the cause of visual 
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instruction, for scientific research has demon- 
strated its effectiveness. Given a trained per- 
sonnel, adequate equipment and supplies, and 
appropriate conditions, any school can achieve 
results with visual aids which would not other- 
wise be possible. To question the value of visual 
aids properly used is to reveal an amazing igno- 
rance or an extraordinary prejudice both utterly 
alien in institutions to be guided by modern 
educational philosophy and psychology. 

Visual instruction will not perform miracles. 
Its advocates realize that there is no one simple 
formula which alone will guarantee the emer- 
gence from our schools of boys and girls with 
integrated and socialized personalities capable 
of adjusting to the shifting realities of our 
dynamie society. They believe it will vitalize 
the pattern of experiences designed to modify 
the growth and development of pupils to con- 
dition them for life in a democracy. We will 
need all available resources to achieve such a 
goal. 

Fear still stands in the way. Reluctant to be 
reduced to mere motion picture operators in a 
factory type of mass education, many teachers 
have avoided the exploration of visual educa- 
tion’s possibilities. If they lived under a fascist, 
nazi or communist dictatorship, this fear might 
be justified, for the school would then be obliged 
to produce a uniform, standardized product to 
serve as a puppet, marionette or robot subject 
to the will of the dictator. 

In a nation whose citizens declare that they 
believe in rugged individualism and _ political 
liberty, in economic security and industrial 
democracy, in social justice and scientifie meth- 
ods, the schools must depend for their suecess 
upon the interaction of the character and per- 
sonality of the teachers and pupils. For char- 
acter and personality, for intelligence and in- 
tegrity there is no substitute, but buildings and 
playgrounds, books and visual aids are essential 
tools in the building of good citizens. 

Counterfeit economy should be passing. Pub- 
lic hysteria during the depths of the depression 
made it seem necessary to curtail expenditures 
in the schools to such an extent that we shall 
never recover fully from some of the conse- 
quences of this kind of economy. During the 
last half a decade or more many schools which 
might otherwise have provided modern visual 
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aids have not had the financial resources at times 
even to pay their teachers adequately. 

Now that the worst period of the panic appar. 
ently is past, administrators and many boards 
of education are realizing that an economy whic 
cripples the mental and emotional development 
of the next generation may prove costly, (\op. 
sequently, in some parts of the country there js , 
tendency to correct some short-sighted budge 
policies which caused so much havoe, Thy 
many schools are in a position to use visual aids 
fully for the first time. 

Current interest in curriculum constructioy 
alone should justify a reawakening of interest jy 
visual vitalization. Integration courses may 
cause some disintegration, fusion courses mer 
cause some confusion, but if the school is to 
serve its purpose in a demoeracy it must change 
and improve the content of courses. 
ever direction educators may turn they will find 
that the new courses are better when vitalized by 
modern visual aids. 

It is not necessary to take an inventory of 
these aids. Motion picture projectors, balopti- 
cons, stereopticons, cameras and microscopes 
have received much attention, but there are 
many aids which are much less costly. The 
choice of aid will depend upon the unit or con- 
tract, the project or activity, but every pattern 
of experience provided in the school environment 
should be made more effective by visual vitaliza- 
tion. That may involve purchase of many reels 
of motion pictures or of adequately illustrated 
text-books. 

Using visual aids is not necessarily visual in- 
struction. Obviously all teachers should be 
thoroughly trained not only in the general prin- 
ciples but also in the exact techniques of visual 
instruction. Teacher training institutions should 
send out no potential teacher who does not know 
how to operate a portable motion picture pro- 
jector, how to mend film, how to use all the 
common visual aids effectively. Other teachers 
should learn in laboratory courses in the evening, 
Saturday or summer sessions. 

Visual vitalization will play an important role 
in any educative process intended to provide the 
most comprehensive survey of realities whic! 
boys and girls encounter now and later. There 
is no justification for fear on the part of teachers 
that they may be replaced by mechanical equip 
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Nor is there any justification for the 


ment. 
counterfeit economy which has heretofore de- 


layed the purchase of the necessary equipment 
and supplies. If we are to streamline curricula 
to meet the needs and interests of boys and girls 


METHODS OF TEACHING AT THE 
GRADUATE LEVEL 


During the summer of 1936 while visiting a 
number of universities, the writer’s curiosity was 
stimulated by the variety of methods employed 
in conducting graduate education classes. The 
following paper records briefly some meritorious 
points discovered in observations covering sev- 
eral weeks. Marked courtesy was shown every- 
where. Its great value for stimulating effort and 
accomplishment was brought home forcibly to 
the writer. It was noticeable in the splendid 
consideration shown by every instructor visited 
to all students in his elass, and in the willingness 
of instruetors to give extra hours by appoint- 
ment with students who needed constructive 
guidance in their projects. It appeared to be a 
true refinement, associated with a desire to give 
worth-while service to the students. 


ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING OF CLASSWORK 


Several features of the organization and plan- 
ning of the graduate offering gave evidence of 
constructive thought. There were instances of 
divided courses with different instructors for the 
various divisions. A large unit of study might 
last for two or three weeks under the direction 
of one specialist. Another unit, related to the 
first but under the direction of a different spe- 
clalist, might be offered in the same course to 
the same students for another two or three weeks, 
thus giving them a broader contact with special- 
ists in the various phases of their interest. The 
two purposes of (1) economy of time and (2) 
the greater stimulation of students may be served 
by such organization. Another plan was to 
bring in outside specialists from the commercial 
and professional fields, recognized experts in 
their work, to report on the newest developments 
in their respective fields, which might have a 
bearing upon the work of school administrators 
and teachers. A third element in the planning 
of the classwork was to recognize the initiative 
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living in a republic, we must accept our oppor- 
tunity to improve the educative process by using 
visual vitalization. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
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of the students in advanced courses by mimeo- 
graphing and making available to all students in 
the class the work of committees who had done 
special research and thinking along lines closely 
related to the general purposes of the course. 
The two latter methods seemed to produce both 
informative and motivating values. 


TYPES OF MATERIALS EMPLOYED 


Reading lists of references to make mimeo- 
graphed outlines intelligible, challenging prob- 
lems taken directly from the usual daily practices 
of the jobs discussed and informational helps 
contributed by the regular instructor in a lecture 
were three common types of materials encoun- 
tered. Then there were the initiated reactions 
and research of committees of students, already 
mentioned. In a number of instances there were 
excursions for musie students to see and hear 
fine organs and for education students to ex- 
amine attractively planned school buildings. 
The information derived from outside speakers 
with special points of view added color to the 
total exposure. Numerous classes in elementary 
and high schools were made available in some 
institutions to visitors who wished to learn from 
such activities. Concerts and demonstrations by 
artists gave musie students additional observed 
facts and skills; and speeches concerning current 
issues in American educational life featured the 
provision of a broadening cultural opportunity 
for all. Materials were drawn from pictures 
in some instances. 

Types OF ASSIGNMENTS GIVEN 

No general characterization of the assignments 
was observed. They varied greatly with the 
individual instructors. In some of the more 
theoretical courses in which field work had not 
been developed, two or three papers were 
assigned for the term. These were well con- 
ceived. They were suggested by the part of the 
course being covered at the time and were to 
represent the impact of that upon the student’s 
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thinking in each case. They were sometimes 
limited as to length, in order to require more 
definite and better organized thinking. A second 
type of assignment was the practical field prob- 
lem to be solved theoretically by a student who 
had a background of experience in that field. 
Third, committees were grouped together to do 
some worthy research into the frontiers of their 
own professional needs, sometimes with the help 
of subject-matter specialists enlisted from widely 
different departments of the university. Fourth, 
issues were presented for students to read, 
ponder and later discuss in class. Fifth, syllabus 
sheets with outlines supported by references 
might be suggested to cover the work outside of 
class for several days, while a general discussion 
of the topies treated continued during the class 
periods. Sixth, daily assigned problems or read- 
ings were given in some groups in order to 
orient the students to the discussion or lecture 
that was to follow on the next day. Seventh, 
there was some use of the assignment of prob- 
lems to rows of students for a few minutes’ 
thinking before they were to be called upon to 
volunteer responses in the form of reactions to 
challenges. Thus the methods of giving assign- 
ments served to preserve any values which might 
inhere in variety versus conformity. 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTING OR 
MorTIvATING STUDENTS 


In the observation of more than a dozen dif- 
ferent instructors, most of them for several class 
periods, there was very little use of what 
appeared to be an unvaried lecture method of 
instruction, although there was abundant use of 
lectures for short periods to clear up obscurities. 
In all cases the lectures were combined with 
outside assignments of the great variety already 
discussed. Lectures were sometimes used to 
clarify problems or issues suggested by the stu- 
dents before reading had been assigned. 

The discussion period was much used. This 
took a variety of forms. In some eases the 
instructor introduced the topic by a lecture for 
a substantial portion of the period. Then stu- 
dents were called upon by name or were asked 
to volunteer their reactions to the issues raised 
in the light of the reading done for the day. 
That plan could be used only when a daily 
assignment had been given. In other instances, 
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the instructor acted as chairman to conduct a 
free student discussion, taking part in it him. 
self on occasion. In still other instances, eon. 
mittee chairmen were trained to react for their 
committees on certain issues raised and pre- 
sented to them by the instructor on mimeo. 
graphed sheets. The instructor guided the pro. 
cedure in such a way as to clarify the varioys 
points of view expressed in regard to each issue, 
to fix what seemed to be the best answers in the 
way of attitudes and to discourage irreleyan; 
discussion. The latter method provoked a stimp- 
lating and enlightening discussion. 

The conference method was used by some of 
the outside speakers on social issues, not attached 
at the moment to regular elasses. The lecturer 
presented his point of view for approximately 
thirty minutes. Then reactions were requested 
from the floor. These were frequently in the 
form of questions which were answered by the 
speaker. That procedure brought forth less 
student participation than the socialized recita- 
tions observed in regular classrooms, largely 
because, in the writer’s opinion, students are 
more timid about expressing themselves in a 
public gathering than in the more private class- 
room and because they are not socialized enough 
to prepare to discuss topies beforehand unless 
they have been assigned the definite task. The 
latter is sometimes termed the traditional “under- 
graduate attitude.” Nevertheless, the response 
was sufficient to make these conferences a real 
stimulation and success. 

There was effective use of the blackboard by 
several instructors, chiefly to illustrate ideas 
which could be shown by quick drawings and 
diagrams. The latter were usually placed upon 
the board while the instructor was explaining 
the matter at hand. Motivation was made 
stronger in one course by reading the names of 
those who ranked high in the first quiz. In other 
courses the distribution of marks and the range 
were mentioned for motivation. The bringing 
in of experts and the use of the committee plan 
for working large problems and doing various 
types of pertinent research have already been 
mentioned favorably. A very commendable 
practice in methods was to deliver to each 
member of the class a directory of students’ 
names and addresses after the second or third 
meeting. That was done in several elasses. It 
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enabled committees to be formed more easily 
and was a great convenience in developing the 
ceial aspects of the activities of the students 
i other ways. Not enough emphasis in the 
has been placed upon the right kind of 
social provisions for students in universities 
in the opinion of the writer. This should help. 

The careful planning of work from day to day 
was much in evidenee. One splendid illustration 
of it was the announeement each day of the 
topie for the next day’s discussion. In many 
cases the special references or parts of references 
which treated of that topie were assigned espe- 
cially. That unified and defined the work rather 


past 


precisely. 

Compulsory self-expression, or what amounted 
to that, was used to induce diligence on the 
part of students in some eases. During the class 
discussion, certain individuals would be singled 
out by name and asked to react to the problems 
at issue in the light of the reading they had done. 
The fact that the members of the classes so 
treated were professional people who had respect 
for their reputations may have resulted in their 
feeling social pressure to come prepared to par- 
ticipate each day. 

There was some use of the informal small 
conference situation, in which a group sat around 
a table, talked, relaxed, smoked if they liked, 
and discussed the problems concerning which 
they had been reading for the occasion. The 
value of this procedure is based upon the belief 
that some of the best solutions to problems 
come in moments of relaxation after abundant 
evidence has been studied and pondered under 
more formal conditions. These groups were used 


to induet worth-while thinking concerning cer- 
tain pressing eurrent problems in education, by 
advanced students who were dealing with them 


in the practical field. 


PoLicies of ACCOUNTING FOR WorK DoNE 


One ingenious kind of examination used was 
to toss the students into a problem of a practical 
nature and ask them to dig their way out of it 
theoretically. One might be asked to assume 
that he was ealled in as a consulting expert in 
a definitely specified situation. He would be 
asked what methods of organization he would 
suggest and how he would set them up. A second 
method of accounting for work done or ability 
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acquired has already been mentioned, that of 
requiring papers of limited length, which would 
show (1) the student’s organization of various 
materials bearing upon the issues being dis- 
cussed, (2) his consideration of the relative 
values involved, (3) his initiative in tapping 
possible sources, and (4) somewhat of the degree 
of motivation he has acquired. 

A very common type of check upon work done 
or relative abilities acquired by a group was the 
objective examination in many forms. These 
were encountered frequently in many classes, as 
often as once a week in some, and two or three 
times during a term in others. These quizzes 
were motivated by letting students know their 
scores and approximate ranks in the groups, 
especially after the first quiz in each course 
which used that method. The names of those 
who received scores near the top of the class 
were read sometimes. 

Other methods of checking work done were 
(1) the requirement of a notebook at the end 
of a certain number of weeks, with answers to 
issues raised in the assigned work; (2) varying 
the number of examinations given for credit 
according to the amount of work and credit 
accepted by different students in a class, by a 
variation of the contract plan, both groups being 
privileged to hear the same lectures and elass 
diseussions; (3) calling on members of the class 
for definite reactions to questions arising from 
the assignment of the previous day; (4) recog- 
nizing initiated responses of students; (5) the 
use of seating charts for detecting attendance 
interest in the classwork; and (6) noting the 
names of those who volunteered worthy ideas 
in somewhat socialized procedures. 


CONCLUSIONS 
This observation was worth while in three 
ways: (1) It indicated some of the common 
practices of teaching methods in graduate 
schools of recognized standing in education; 
(2) it may be used to suggest to relatively inex- 
perienced university instructors some ways in 
which they may proceed safely during their 
initial excursion into the realms of college teach- 
ing; and (3) it emphasized a possible field of 
investigation which should be fruitful of bene- 
ficial results. 
A. V. OVERN 
UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA 
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THE HONORS SYSTEM AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF COLORADO 

THE Faculty of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado established, seven years ago, 
an honors plan for superior students which pro- 
vides liberal training and yet permits a certain 
degree of specialization. It was necessary that 
the system make use of present facilities without 
any increase in teaching staff. The plan in- 
cludes both general and departmental honors 
work, but with only one type of honors at gradu- 
ation. It thus differs from those honors plans 
which stress the student’s major field and give 
little attention to wider interests, and it differs 
from those plans which provide tutors and ex- 
cuse the student from regular class attendance. 
A small “special group” of seniors is, however, 
permitted to do a considerable amount of work 
without attendance at classes. 

Each spring, in May, those freshmen who 
have an average standing of “B” are offered an 
opportunity to enter the honors plan. Those 
who choose to become honors students are pro- 
vided with printed pamphlets explaining the 
system and containing reading lists and sample 
examinations. 

Students who register for honors are expected 
to carry on during the summer vacation a cer- 
tain amount of systematic rather than mere 
desultory reading. Attention is called to maga- 
zines and journals of genuine worth in the hope 
that reading of these will become a habit to be 
long practised after college days are over. Cul- 
tural opportunities at the university—concerts, 
dramatic productions, publie lectures—are em- 
phasized, and honors students are urged to take 
advantage of them. A reading room with spe- 
cially selected books is reserved in the univer- 
sity library for the exclusive use of honors stu- 
dents. The honors council has an appropriation 
each year for the purchase of books and peri- 
odicals for this reading room. 

Honors students carry out their work under 
the supervision of the council of honors, a body 
of faculty members appointed by the president 
of the university. The ideals which the council 
puts before students are expressed in the intro- 
ductory part of the honors bulletin. 

The honors plan is an invitation to students to 
make something better of their college work than a 
series of separate courses, each abandoned when 


the examination is passed. It measures the worthi- 
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ness of students for honors at graduation by an 
attempt to discover at the end what sort of persons 
they have become rather than by adding and ayor. 
aging a series of grades in separate, isolate 
courses. It asks of honors students that they give 
evidence of an intellectual interest in and apprecig. 
tion of the world they live in; a sense of that world 
as one of history, of development, of change, arriy. 
ing out of a past and expecting a future; an aware. 
ness of social institutions and the issues they present 
to the thoughtful man; an understanding of the 
spirit and the method of science; a critical habit 
and a capacity for judgment; an interest in and q 
taste for the work of creative imagination. 

To achieve these ends candidates for honors are 
asked to joint discussion groups especially organ. 
ized for them. They are expected, both in these 
groups and independently, to plan and carry 
through a type of work not asked of the students 
who merely pass courses, and to show a continuous 
active interest in achieving an education, not merely 
securing a college degree. 


Discussion groups of small size, conducted by 
members of the faculty, are provided for sopho- 
mores and juniors. These are somewhat of the 
nature of informal undergraduate seminars, 
meeting once a week or once in two weeks for 
reports and discussions. The group leader is 
not expected to lecture but rather to suggest 
topies, help in finding literature and guide the 
discussion which follows presentation of reports. 
Sophomores join one group and juniors may 
enter two; the groups chosen must be in fields 
apart from the student’s major and minor sub- 
jects. The conduct of sophomore groups is 
necessarily somewhat class-like, since the young 
people are just starting the honors work, but 
an attempt is made to bring the group members 
into an attitude of independence which they will 
maintain through their later college career. 

The selection of group leaders, it has been 
found, is a highly important function of the 
council on honors. By no means are all faculty 
members qualified to do the work required ; some 
have not the necessary breadth of interests, some 
lack human sympathy, some are too young and 
inexperienced, some have arrived at the period 
of reminiscence and do not leave time for group 
discussion. Yet it has been found possible to 
secure a sufficient number of men and womel 
with the needed qualifications and the necessary 
enthusiasm and interest to carry forward the 
honors work, both as group leaders and as ad- 
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visers to individual students. Faculty members 
1¢ part in honors find satisfaction in their 


rine 
té ng 


takir 


‘imate contact with able students, and they 


themselves are stimulated to greater intellectual 


y 


breadth of interest. 

Sophomore honors groups are four in number, 
and the student chooses one of these in a field 
well removed from the chief subjects of study 
or his degree. In the present year’s schedule 


[or 
phomore groups are as follows: 


the SO} 
I. The domain of literary arts 
II. The domain of physical sciences 
III. The domain of the biological sciences 
IV. The domain of the social sciences 


A student who completes successfully the 
work of one of the groups receives academic 
credit of three quarter-hours (two semester- 


hours). No final examination is held, and no 


erade is given; the work is merely marked 
“nassed.” 
Usually six or more groups are provided for 


juniors in order that students may have a con- 
siderable choice of subjeets and so that the 
croups shall be small enough to permit free 
discussion. Some changes are made in subjects 
and leaders from year to year, but a number 
of diverse fields of knowledge are always repre- 
sented. Following is a typical set of topics 
offered to honors students of the junior class: 


I. Field of Art and Literature 
\ppreciation of art 
Literature and modern ideas 
Books and characters 


II. Field of Science 


Modern views of the physical world 
Biological heredity 


III. Field of Society 
Contemporary economic and social issues 
The place of religion in social change 


IV. Field of History 


Ancient civilizations 


Academie eredit is allowed for work in junior 
sroups, for each three quarter-hours, and since 
juniors may carry two groups their credit is six 
quarter-hours ; this added to three quarter-hours 
‘or sophomore work makes a total of nine hours 
'o the end of the junior year. Senior honors 
work of nine hours is done in the student’s 


even summa cum laude. 
granted to from five to ten per cent. of each 
graduating class. 
the basis of class marks alone; the student to 
receive honors must pass the qualifying exami- 
nation in the junior year and the final general 
and departmental examinations in the senior 
year. 
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major department, usually as an “independent 
study project” supervised by one of the pro- 
fessors designated by the department head. 
Thus one tenth of the academic requirement for 
the bachelor’s degree may be done as “honors.” 
It has been found, however, that the influence 
of the honors system upon the student is much 
greater than this amount of academic credit 
would suggest, for discussion groups and special 
projects are supplemented by private reading 
and the review of courses in preparation for the 
qualifying and final honors examinations. 


Members of the honors system in their ordi- 


nary courses take the same examinations as 
other students, but they are permitted to absent 
themselves from intra-term quizzes. 
required, however, to pass all final examinations, 
and must maintain each year an average stand- 
ing of “B.” 
four in number. 
they have a qualifying examination given by 
the major department, covering fundamental 
courses in the major subjects; then there is a 
general qualifying examination to test breadth 
of knowledge and ability to use the knowledge. 
Each examination includes both written and 
oral parts. 
examinations are given in May of the senior 
year; they too consist of written and oral parts, 
the students appearing before committees of 
three or four faculty members. 
found that these examinations help to give the 
student confidence in himself, so that he is more 
likely to go on to graduate study, and honors 
graduates are favored by committees on fellow- 
ships and scholarships in all the larger uni- 
versities. 


They are 


Their honors examinations are 
In April of the junior year 


The fina] departmental and general 


It has been 


If the student completes degree requirements 


with a satisfactory academic record and if he 
makes a creditable showing in the various hon- 
ors examinations, he receives his degree cum 
laude, while with high ranking in scholarship 
and the recommendation of examining com- 
mittees the honor may be magna cum laude or 


Honors are usually 


No honors are awarded on 


It is much to be desired that a larger pro- 
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portion of the students engage in honors work, 
but probably not more than 25 per cent. are 
sufficiently capable, and of these over half are 
more interested in “activities” than in scholarly 
pursuits. 

“aculty members at the University of Colo- 
rado who have intimate knowledge of the honors 
system feel that it has great value; superior 
students are helped by the discussion groups and 
by independent study, and still more by close 
contact with other eager minds, by association 
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with faculty advisers and by the Stimulus of 
comprehensive examinations. Many of these 
young people develop an_ independence of 
thought, a comprehension of the meaning of 
scholarship, an understanding of the scientife 
method and scientific attitude and an appreeig. 
tion of art and good literature—all of which, jt 
is hoped, may contribute to a more abundant 
life. 


Francis Ramaury 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


QUOTATIONS 


GOTTINGEN-DAMMERUNG 

Ir Hitler and Company wonder why Germany 
is “misunderstood” abroad they have but to con- 
sider the tactless arrangements made to com- 
memorate the University of Goéttingen’s formal 
opening two hundred years ago. After the 
unanimous and indignant refusal of the British 
universities to attend last summer’s Heidelberg 
ceremonies and the sorrow expressed throughout 
the world of letters and science at the sad state 
into which scholarship has fallen under Nazi 
oppression it might be supposed that academic 
sensibilities would not be irritated again. Yet 
the very British minced no 
words in stating why they would not be repre- 
sented at Heidelberg have actually been invited 
to participate in Gottingen’s melancholy festival. 
If the Bourbons never learned anything, at least 
they had the virtue of never forgetting. But 
the Nazi dictators—for it is they who now domi- 
nate German academic life—seem not only to 
learn nothing but to forget everything that has 


universities that 


any relation to good taste. 

As in Heidelberg’s case, the celebration is to 
be held on June 30—an obvious effort to make 
the purge of 1934 a recurrent holy day. By a 
fateful coincidence it was just a hundred years 
ago that the famous Gottingen Seven—Albrecht, 
Kwald, Gervinus, Weber and the 
brothers Grimm—were expelled from the univer- 
sity because they had protested against the revo- 
cation of the liberal constitution of 1833 by King 
Ernst August of Hanover. June 30 will there- 
fore mark the double death of liberalism for Got- 
tingen. In sending out its invitations to Great 
Britain did the Nazi masters of ceremonies forget 
or ignore the fact that, though opened in 1737, 


Dahlmann, 


the institution was actually founded in 1734 by 
King George II of England and that British 
guests would therefore be placed in a peculiarly 
embarrassing position? 

Though small as universities go, Gottingen has 
been distinguished for its contributions to the 
exact sciences. Its famous Mathematical Insti- 
tute, built partly with Rockefeller money, has 
housed in recent years such leaders in mathe- 
matics and theoretical physies as Courant, Wey), 
Lewy, Emmy Noether, Born, Franck, Nordheim, 
Heitler, all dismissed or driven by Nazi bigotry 
to foreign countries where the academic air is 
still fresh and stimulating. How is it possible 
to review Gdéttingen’s past without honoring 
these martyrs of race prejudice and political 
despotism? How is the complete destruction of 
the Mathematical Physical School, where once 
the great Gauss in the course of nearly forty 
years trained two generations of physicists, to 
be explained? And what shall be said of the 
medioerities who now have taken the place of the 
finest minds in Germany and who are as sub- 
servient to Berlin as the soldiers in the army! 
The rites of June 30 constitute a ottingen- 
Diimmerung. Let the attending guest in whom 
there still lives a spark of free thinking open 
his mind’s eye and his mind’s ear. He will be- 
hold the spirits of the Seven hovering over him 
and hear an invisible choir chanting an “In 
Memoriam” for the sou! of a once great institu- 
tion. Whereupon harpies on the platform will 
bring him back to reality as they glorify the 
blessedness of living in a Third Reich where 
learning for learning’s sake is dead.—The New 
York Times. 
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COMMENTS ON THINGS EDUCATIONAL 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


GIRD UP THY LOINS, SAY THE 
DEWEYITES 

Tur new John Dewey Society has issued an 
awakening book.!. Here are vital considerations 
«ich as are shouting for attention at every 
national and state convention of teachers and 
echoing in many a minor institute. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick opens the 
series of problems with three chapters leading 
to an irresistible conelusion. The remakers of 
America in years elose to the adoption of the 
Constitution reeognized that an educational 
revolution must parallel the political one. By 
ample quotation from the founders Dr. Kil- 
patrick shows that the placing of the costs of 
schooling on communities regardless of whether 
the taxpayer had ten or no children still holds 
the schools morally to making honest and effi- 
He traces the 
shrivelling of this great idea, choked by orna- 
mental scholarship and selfish vocational aspira- 


cent government their main aim. 


tion. 

The Kilpatrick exposition is such a clear and 
simple piece of logie, it meets such an obstacle 
especially in the practice of the upper grades of 
common schools and in college, that it ought to 
be expounded and diseussed in a series of teach- 
ers’ meetings considering “Why are we where we 
are?” 

Dean Stoddard, of the University of Iowa, 
explodes by statistical facts the overspiced 
applesauce that we teachers are the salt of the 
arth. Even if it were so, the salt would soon 
lose his savor under the degrading treatment 

udered teachers by the representatives of the 
people, the school boards. 

Professors Taba and Zirbes, of Ohio State 
University, tell an honest story of the absence 

the pristine American idea when the teacher 
‘ doing the daily work in the classroom. To my 
notion the superintendent is the key-man in this 

‘uation. He can lead any staff of teachers 


‘Nine authors, ‘‘The Teacher and Society.”’ 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 360 pp. 


e2 
Pv. 


into the right path, if he lasts long enough. His 
main difficulty, as described beginning with page 
33, is the school board. It fears pressure 
groups. The Parent-Teachers organization 
might be converted. It is the biggest eduea- 
tional association in the world. 

Dean Melby, of Northwestern University, has 
a warm chapter on the anti-democratic set-up of 
the prevailing type of school systems. He de- 
tails proposed reforms. What the superinten- 
dent may become if he has courage and tact is 
made clear. If democracy is to survive he must 
gird up his loins. 

Professor Goodwin Watson, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, has an illuminating chapter on 
the economic status of teachers. 
their salary schedules. He also reviews their 
specific civie work. The fashion for extra- 
curricular clubs is wide-spread. Their attention 
to real community needs is pitifully small. 
Positive and practical political service which 
schools could do are described. 
urally on this comes the same author’s sad statis- 
tical exposure of the ignorance and confusion 
of the thinking we pedagogues do. I dread to 
think of the disappointment the wonderful men 
of 1787 would feel if they knew how we, a hun- 
dred fifty years later, have messed their glorious 
plan. We can’t take the whole blame. 

We are what our communities, through their 
representatives, the school boards, have made us. 
Professor Watson makes clear the wrong sort of 
preparation we got in our training schools. 

More sorry truths make up most of the chap- 
ter on our attitudes and information as surveyed 


He discusses 


Following nat- 


by Professor George Hartmann, of the same 
college. The John Dewey Society has just eom- 
pleted a national survey of high-school teachers 
to find where they stand as to current political 
problems. On looking over the tables of opin- 
ions on 206 searching questions you will find an 
amazing number of us not standing at all—lying 
down. A bright gleam of encouragement flashes 
in the last part of the chapter as you note the 
gain over the findings of Manly Harper's can- 
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vass fifteen, and then two, years ago. The 
teacher “do move.” 

Professor Jesse Newlon, same institution, has 
two unhesitant chapters on freedom of teaching 
and on the teacher’s function in causing the 
separation of the school from the larger civie 
whole which it serves. The necessity of this is 
unavoidable. The strategy of it is to use exis- 
tent educational associations and to collaborate 
with others in so far as their aims are mainly 
civic betterment. 

Doctors Dewey and Watson end the book with 
Chapter XIII, America’s lucky number. Their 
summary covers, of course, the education of all 
citizens at all ages, a high standard of good 
instruction, emancipation of teachers. 

This is the meatiest book that has come to 
this review-shop. Its coordination of the nine 
authors in a clean-cut swath through the field 
is a remarkable triumph of editorial manage- 
ment. I fail to see how anybody conscious of 
being alive in the United States can afford to 
miss reading and pondering its contents. It has 
a tocsin ring. It appeals to true fundamental 
patriotism. 

SAY IT TO STUDEBAKER 

“Again we remind ourselves,” said a resolu- 
of the National of Publie 
Schoo] Superintendents assembled in Cincinnati 
a dozen years ago, “that those founders of the 
essential 


tion Association 


Republic who made edueation 


feature of government did not do so to promote 


an 


scholarship, nor preparation for college, nor 
financial success, but in order that a represen- 
tative democracy might be maintained and 
improved.” 

This resolution and a definite pledge that was 
subjoined to it is given marching feet by Fed- 
eral Commissioner John Studebaker’s “Freedom 
Series” of broadcasts, six of which have been 
already radioed. There remain: “Free Peti- 
tion,” April 5; “Voting,” April 12; “Women’s 
and Children’s Rights,” April 19; “Habeas 
Corpus,” May 3; “Freedom of Home,” May 17. 
If ever the commissioner’s office since its estab- 


MONTHLY SURVEY OF 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY 
Creed and Practice for the Superintendent. 
The fifteenth yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence? goes boldly into the need of 


education for civic improvement. Its policy is 
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lishment had so directly realized the Proposal of 
the original founders of the American system of 
universal free education, if any commissione 
had ever sensed the largest conception of the 
preponderant civie duty of public schools ag the 
indefatigable Studebaker has done, it would be 
worth a commemorative tablet. 

In various schools I have visited since this 
series began, the prevailing reaction has been g 
patriotic cooperation to make the venture 
achieve its purpose. The schoolmaster realizes 
the great influence of children upon the home. 
An effective adult education, more spontaneous 
than guided, has been in existence so long as 
there have been schools. Some superintendents, 
like William Ettinger when he headed New York 
City schools, have used the fact and strength- 
ened it by making homeward messages on vital 
civie matters a part of the regular school service, 

The Office of Education broadcasts have been 
taken by teachers as occasion for urging children 
to tell father and mother to listen. The topics, 
before and after, have been discussed in ¢lass- 
rooms. If any superintendent has found him- 
self and his staff too much concerned otherwise 
to make prime citizenship lessons out of these 
broadeasts there are still enough offerings left 
to make it worth while to concentrate on them 
and to ask at the close for volunteer statements 
as to how they were used and for suggestions on 
broadeasts to come. In every school staff there 
will be found enough practical patriots to make 
such participation worth asking for. It is to be 
remembered that frequently, and never re- 
tracted, the resolutions of schoo) superinten- 
dents, nationally, have pledged the management 
of public education to a better presentation ol 
civie problems. To vote a resolution and there- 
after to do nothing, the psychologists tell us, is 
to develop a flabby mind. 

It seems to me that a few thousand letters 
from superintendents to the commissioner, tell- 
ing briefly what their schools did with these 
broadeasts and what later ones might be, would 
be a real publie service. 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


insistent that no citizen should be deprived ot 
educational preparation necessary for active 

2Committee on Educational Interpretation, 
‘‘The Improvement of Education,’’ Department 
of Superintendence, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash 
ington, D. C. 328 pp. $2.00. 
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a democratie society. The predomi- 
nance of educational problems of the past has 
inadequate for civic emphasis. There is 
, need for increase in the number and content 
of social studies. Preponderating attention must 
viven to attitudes and values. 

The commission responsible for the book in- 
cludes four superintendents, one educational 
writer, a secretary of a state teachers’ associa- 
tion, five professors of education. The book 
hecins with a survey of the social scene: the 
crisis, economic, physical and mental security, 
the home and family, political rights and respon- 
_ obstacles to democracy and freedom. 
it is a forthright diseussion of the political 
rights Americans should have and those that 


work 1n 


been 


pe 


sIDUIt1es 


they do have. Liberty has not been achieved. 
Equality and justice are glaringly poor. The 
ourts discriminate against many groups. Jus- 


tice is not impartial. The rich and the poor do 
not stand on an equality before the law. There 
are 35,000,000 men, women and children whose 
finaneial conditions do not permit the payment 
of attorney’s fees. Court procedures are notori- 
nisiv unfair to the Negro. Loeal police forces 
are outrageously subject to the politicians and 
the rich. Apparently the aim of this editorial 
commission is to jog educators into a realization 
that a citizen should be taught what the civic 
ls are and should be imbued with the privilege 
and duty of helping to make a better commu- 
nity. Continuing on this line there is a rousing 
chapter on obstacles to democracy and freedom, 
full of good hot stuff. Then comes a disquisi- 
tion on the process of social change, the cultural 
lag, the character of education needed in this 
line. Another chapter treats of educational 
responsibility in the eivie crisis. Without apol- 
ogy, the book treats of educational inadequacies 
to-day. The stupid restrictions upon the mar- 
riage of women teachers and the consequent 
lowering of professional reputation of all of us 
men and women in the field are resented. Poor 
policy has lowered the quality of men who are 
attracted to teaching. There is in teachers no 
public feeling for equality. Encouraging gains 
in the past are given attention. 

The educational forees of, the country can not 
achieve civie effectiveness unless able to present 
an organized and united front against the oppo- 
‘ition of vested interests. There are few per- 
more helpless than the isolated teacher. 


sons 
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The average teacher is not well trained to enter 
any other dignified and prosperous profession. 
If the teacher loses his job, economic disaster 
stares him in the face. Teachers’ salaries are 
not sufficient to allow the accumulation of such 
a financial reserve as to provide economie inde- 
pendence. Moreover, no teacher to-day is abso- 
lutely indispensable. The surplus of unem- 
ployed teachers is vastly greater than in any 
preceding decade. 

It is overwhelmingly obvious that the first 
step in strengthening the teaching profession 
must be a nationwide organization of the teach- 
ers. Standing alone, the teacher is fair game 
for sniping and persecution. This organization 
of teachers must be a determined movement and 
full of professional and social alertness. The 
guild method of organization is expedient as 
well as practical and effective. 

There are, of course, dangers, as well as ad- 
vantages in teacher organization. The funda- 
mental purpose of the organization of teachers 
is to promote social effectiveness on a broad 
scale. But organizations have a fatal tendency 
to degenerate into selfish pressure groups, domi- 
nated primarily by the aim of promoting the 
interest of the organization and securing ofiice 
and emoluments for its officialdom. Selfish 
bureaucracy all too often replaces social vision 
and public-spiritedness. The movement for the 
organization of teachers must be accompanied 
by the persistent consciousness of necessity for 
preserving a humane social perspective, without 
at the same time sacrificing any fundamentals 
of organized strength. Above all, organized 
teachers must repudiate such antisocial and con- 
servative practises as are now to be found all 
too frequently in the current types of labor 
organization in the United States. 

There is a chapter on a long-time program 
for educational improvement, another one on 
the nature of public opinion. There is much 
that could be suitably incorporated into a mod- 
ern book on educational management. There 
are pictures, diagrams and bibliography lists. 
Mr. Shankland, the secretary, appears with the 
annual archives of the department, a calendar 
of meetings, lists of officers from 1865 to 1927, 
lists of members, corrected to January 1, 1937, 
an index of persons mentioned in the report and 
a subject index. 

It will and should receive plenty of criticism. 
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Already Associate Superintendent William 
Grady, of the New York City Schools, raps it 
“for lack of intelligence and sympathy.” He 
takes exception to its opinions on religion, 
morals, Russia and the American constitutional 
system. “The vast majority of the superin- 
tendents,” he says, “do not hold the convictions 
expressed in this report. They did not return 
to their homes identified with the principles of 
the yearbook. They will not attempt to define 
the problems of democracy. The report repre- 
sents the opinions of only a small committee.” 
Much as I love my long-time colleague, 
Grady, I think the book marks the highest rank 
achieved in this excellent series of yearbooks. 


Thank you, Mr. Warren. September 17 is the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary set aside 
to celebrate the Constitution. Little, Brown and 
Company issue a third edition of Charles War- 
ren’s study of that instrument.? I have tried, 
says the author, first, to picture the necessity 
for the Constitution, through the letters and 
words of the statesmen who led in bringing about 
the Federal Convention of 1787; second, to 
bring together, as far as possible, the letters and 
newspaper articles written during the period of 
that Federal Convention, so as to show how it 
and its great work were viewed by the men of 
the time; third, to present the debates on the 
Constitution from day to day in such a manner 
that one may easily trace in a continued story 
the way in which each of the important clauses 
of the Constitution reached its final shape. The 
book is intended for the student, the layman and 
the lawyer, who should know how and why the 
various clauses of the Constitution were framed 
and the influences who 
framed them. 

The use of materials from newspapers of 1787 
makes an interesting picture of the economie, 


surrounding the men 


social and political conditions then prevailing as 
well as the public attitude. 
The arrangement of the book is especially 
Part One, Before the Convention; 
During the Convention; Part Three, 


convenient: 
Part Two, 
After the Convention. 

Mr. Warren’s account is a day-by-day narra- 
tive not only of the proposals and debates be- 
fore the convention but of the doings and talk 


‘*The Making of the Consti- 
832 pp. 


3 Charles Warren, 
tution.’’ Little, Brown and Company. 
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of prominent people out of it. Although the 
members had passed a resolution doing away 
with minutes of the proceedings and pledg. 
ing secrecy there was seepage. Newspapers 
howled opposition to real and imagined ¢op. 
clusions. Governor George Clinton, of Ney 
York, launched an early campaign against the 
Constitution while it was forming. Patri 
Henry assailed it when it came to Virginia fg 
adoption. The book’s account abounds with 
such personal experiences of the men of the 
day as to give the reader the feeling of inti. 
mate acquaintance with them and their beliefs, 
You seem to have attended the meetings, 

Any one reading present controversial expo- 
sitions of the Constitution is familiar with tie 
device of selecting the preamble as a basis for 
giving a writer a text for elaborating a doctrine 
of his own. The preamble’s statement of rea- 
sons and aims of the document was not a start- 
ing point but a rationalization prepared by the 
“committee on Stile” after the main details of 
the new government had been debated, compro- 
mised and agreed to. The schoolmaster reader 
may find a striking parallel in his course of 
study. We begin by selecting what we shall 
teach. We develop out of that a philosophy of 
education a good deal warped into a defense o! 
our selected details. More perfect union, the 
first mentioned objective in the preamble, was, 
of course, paramount in the minds of those who 
called the convention and took part in it. The 
earlier national aims proclaimed in the Declara- 
tion—equality, rights to life, liberty, happiness 
—had lost vogue to a considerable degree. Its 
emphasis on the duty to change an unsatisiae 
tory government found realization in the exis 
tence of the convention. Outside, newspapers 
and orators were keeping the idea of liberty 
warm. Inside the convention, defence of free- 
dom made so poor a showing that the final 
adoption of the Constitution was secured only 
on the promise of amendment, giving liberty 4 
more prominent place. As to justice, domest 
tranquility and general welfare, current discus 
sion in 1937, outside of school, centers around 
the question as to whether some more amend- 
ments are as necessary as those of 1787-5 0 
whether the Constitution is too sacred. 

The schoolmaster is badgered by a pressure 
of “Sons,” “Daughters,” Legions and other 
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minorities clever enough to put laws through 
the legislatures imposing on schools the fallacy 
that criticism of the Constitution is as wicked 
as picking flaws in holy writ. Mr. Warren 
quotes Washington: “Opposition to the Consti- 
tution will produce more good than evil”; 
Jefferson: “We must be contented to correct 
its faults step by step.” 

This book I commend especially to school folk. 
It is a compendium especially pertinent to the 
anniversary. Its substance is that which many 
states are required by law to teach. Its style 
and content are nowhere unimportant or dull. 
It is full of passages to which high-school pupils 
may profitably be referred for material of essays 
and reports not only during this year of cele- 
bration but hereafter for the necessary training 
in enlightened publie opinion. 


Moulding Thought and Action. The third an- 
nual by the Cordells* is prepared for use in 
upper high-school classes and in colleges. It 
consists of choice essays from fifteen leading 
American magazines, articles by Adamic, Bliven, 
Canby, Arthur Morgan, Darrow, Hemingway, 
Chase and others. 

There is a delicious commentary on “High 
Hat” by former Psychology Professor Eleanor 
Wembridge, now of the Juvenile Court in Cleve- 
“I have walked in plenty of academic 
processions. My colleagues and I indicated on 
these occasions, by our robes, our hoods, and 
our grave sobriety, that we were (or at least once 
had been) extremely clever boys and girls. We 
quite obviously hoped that the sack suits and 
muslin dresses who watched us from the curbing 
grasped the idea that we were more intelligent 
than they. It might be that but an hour before 
we had been borrowing lawn mowers, sewing 
machines and thumbtacks from our less-lettered 
neighbors. But all this was now forgotten. We 
passed our benefactors without a flicker of the 
eyelash. stare ahead told them 
plainly that in being served by lesser minds and 
humbler hands we had received merely our due. 
I believe that the subconscious reaction of the 
average citizen to such apparent head-swelling 
under a mortarboard is a strong impulse to kick 
it off. T even note with amazement that, as my 


land. 


Our severe 


_ | William lf. Cordell, Kathryn Coe Cordell, 
American Points of View.’’ Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Garden City, N. ¥. 309 pp. $1.00. 
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own position has shifted from procession to side- 
lines, I feel that same twitching impulse myself.” 

Our authors remark that in the magazines of 
no other country can so straightforward and 
mature an appraisal of vital problems be found 
as are presented in the leading American peri- 
odicals. European articles are labored, abstract 
and cynically retrospective. American maga- 
zines in their discussion of public problems are 
spontaneous, concrete and dynamic. 

This book has an admirable balance of con- 
servatism, liberalism, literature, sport, humor 
and current problems. Its motto is Voltaire’s, 
“T wholly disapprove of what you say and will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Mexico’s Way out. A monumental volume® 
on the present state of our southern neighbor 
and the historical events leading up to this con- 
dition centers on the struggle for land. The 
author diseusses revolution and agrarian reform 
with many case-histories of various localities, 
land grants to villages, political organizations, 
social control, credits and markets, Communism, 
industrialism, railroads, church and state. There 
are three illuminating chapters on education. 


Clean Movies. Martin Quigley® was chiefly 
instrumental in drawing up the present decency- 
code which guides most of the motion-picture 
producers. It was carried out with greater or 
less faithfulness from 1930 until the summer of 
1934, when the wide protest led by the Catholic 
bishops of the United States put vigor into it 
through “The Legion of Decency.” Mr. Quig- 
ley’s account is of a special value to school 
people, all of whom need to be thoroughly 
familiar with the competition and the manufac- 
turing systems existing in motion-picture activi- 
ties. He gives the history of campaigns for 
decency, the failure of government censorship, 
and shows the need and necessity for knowledge 
of the tremendous influence exerted by the 
motion picture. 


A Dozen Brave Americans. Mr. Cottler be- 
5 Eyler N. Simpson, ‘‘The Ejido.’’ Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, Capital Hill, N. C. 849 pp. 
$5.00. 
6 Martin Quigley, ‘‘ Decency 
tures.’’? The Macmillan Company, 
100 pp. $1.00. 
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gins his book’ by these words of Walt Whit- 
man: 


“For we cannot tarry here, 
We must march my darlings, we must bear the 
brunt of danger, 
We, the youthful sinewy races, all the rest on 
us depend, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
Till with sound of trumpet, 
Far, far off the daybreak call—hark! how loud 
and clear I hear it wind, 
Swift! to the head of the army !—swift! spring 
to your places, 
Pioneers! O pioneers!” 


The men and women considered are Roger 
Williams; Jefferson, “the arch-rebel”; Horace 
Mann; William Lloyd Garrison; Susan B. 
Anthony; Charles William Eliot, “oracle of 
democracy”; Henry George; Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; Gompers, “grand old man of 
labor”; Booker T. Washington; Jane Addams; 
Woodrow Wilson. 

The narratives are full of spirit. It is a 
prime book for elementary and _ high-school 
libraries. 

HISTORY 

History of a Wild Year. The Eurich-Wilson 
book® is a masterly summary which will be read 
with keen interest. It covers national and inter- 
national affairs, New Deal legislation, the Presi- 
dent’s doings, “Government still by the people 
and under the Constitution,’ business booms, 
security to-day and to-morrow, planning ahead, 
“Labor advances and splits,” bonus, crime and 
the G-Men, leading events in Europe and Asia, 
education and science, literature and the arts, 
sports. There is a valuable chart showing the 
tenets in the platforms of six political parties. 
There are graphs of rising and falling trends in 
business. 

We read that if the headlines of only the 
major crimes during the year were recorded they 
would cover reams of paper. Few days pass 
without big, black type telling of the grisly 
details of a major crime. Foreigners reading 

7 Joseph Cottler, ‘‘Champions of Democracy.’’ 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston. 310 pp. 
2.00. 

: + abs C. Eurich, Elmo C. Wilson, ‘‘In 1936.’’ 


Henry Holt and Company, New York. 620 pp. 
$2.00. 
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the American dailies are convinced that We need 
only to walk down the street to see q man 
murdered or a woman robbed. When a native 
of Australia left his home for a trip to the 
United States, his ten-year-old daughter pleaded 
with him not to go to Chicago. So extensiy, 
are the crimes that reference to a few isolated 
eases does not tell the story for the year, Tp 
yearly crime bill is fifteen billion dollars, Tip 
wiping out of crime for only two years wouj 
pay the national debt. Freedom from crime fy, 
three years would cancel our expenditure for {ip 
world war, and leave a handsome bit to redye 
the bonus bill. Crime costs each citizen $12) , 
year. He is deaf, dumb and blind in payixg 
rising crime taxes instead of launching can. 
paigns to rid the country of this waste. 

The chapter on education opens with a sil 
note: “The gains for any year in business and 
agriculture can be charted clearly in terms of 
results—production, income, profits. Not so in 
education. The growth of youngsters in lear 
ing, attitudes, character is elusive, intangible, 
difficult to measure. Of course, trends can be 
shown in number of pupils, teachers, adminis. 
trators, school board members, buildings, total 
costs. But these are surface trends. Schools in 
a democracy exist for something far more fw- 
damental—to bring about changes in the way 
boys and girls, men and women think, feel and 
act. Within present science there are no indices 
showing educational trends in these terms 
What did schools contribute to the nation’s 
brain-power, feelings or culture in 1936? Didi 
the schools shape and mold the moppets towards 
better selves, better citizens? Answers could 
not be had on December 31. They may not be 
had for five, ten, or twenty-five years.” 

But the tone grows more encouraging. “For 
some years the type of school has been changing. 
The old one-room red schoolhouse is passing— 
the rate of about 2,300 per year. With more 
autos, better roads, consolidated schools of seve 
or eight rooms are rising in their stead. Stil 
there are 138,000 one-room schools, and 129,41 
local school-board units in the United States 
Should these single rooms go on being combine 
into larger schools at the present rate, it wil 
still take more than sixty years to eliminate al 
of them. What better education these bigs 
schools ean give with better equipment and more 
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highly trained teachers should show in the next 


1 , ~ 99 
eneration ol adults. 


‘ Since, and perhaps because, of the impact of 
the depression, some schools continued through- 
out 1936 to spotlight the study of crime, polities, 
money problems. What the city council is 


¢, why the city needs a new sewage plant, 
how food, clothing, shelter might be better dis- 
tributed for the common good, are all issues 
which even the children in the early grades are 
now discussing. In some schools, small children 
tulked over campaign issues of all political par- 
ties before election; straw polls were held. 

Among the encouraging items are sections 
upon Federal Aids, National Youth Administra- 
tion and Publie Forums. 


Qur Ancient Inheritance. The Macmillan 
Company has issued a book of remarkable 
beauty and interest® for upper grades of the 
primary school. It is an account of the earth’s 
oldest story from the first period through the 
life of the Egyptians, the Western Asiatics, the 
Greeks, the Romans and people of the Middle 
Ages. George Richards has beautified it with 


remarkably artistie and story-telling pictures on 


every page, many of them in eolor. Author 
MeGuire, whose style is particularly attractive 
and simple, gives many modern texts, games, 
projects and reading lists as well as an alpha- 
betical vocabulary and a full index. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Protean Frenchman. Whose words are these? 

“Rivers are roads that move.” 

“The Stream is always purest at its source.” 

“Do you wish people to speak well of you? 
Then do not speak at all of yourself.” 

“Eloquence is a painting of thoughts.” 

They are from the “Pensées” of Pascal. The 
ordinary book of quotations including foreign 
authors gives, of Freehmen, the largest number 
of extracts to Montaigne; Pascal comes next. 

He jotted down his thoughts as they came to 
him, on odd bits of paper, backs of bills, now in 
illegible invalid’s seribble, now in a clear, confi- 
dent hand. When too weak to write, he would 
dictate the scheme of an idea or a few happy 
phrases to his nephew Etienne or a servant. 


Pi Edna McGuire, ‘‘Glimpses into the Long Ago.’’ 
te Macmillan Company, New York. 333 pp. 96 
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Still able to walk, he would return from a little 
round of nearby churches with the suggestion 
of a thought scratched on his fingernails with 
a pin. 

These jotted notes are the pensées of Paseal, 
as we possess them to-day. Some of them 
are incomprehensible; some are commonplace 
memoranda; some are fragments of dialogue, 
imaginary conversations with adversaries; some 
are careful developments, pages long, of an 
aspect of his thought; some are lyric outbursts, 
forever memorable and unforgotten. 

Thomas Jefferson thought Bacon, Newton 
and Locke the three greatest men the world ever 
produced. The educated Frenchman puts Blaise 
Pascal ahead of all these. 

Biographer Bishop’s volume’? is intimate and 
searching. He paints a vivid picture of genius 
and of a social and intellectual life of the era. 
The actors in the drama, father, sisters, friends 
and enemies, notables and forgotten performers 
come into view, say their say and depart. 
Always the writer holds to the high purpose of 
keeping the man, his growth and his interests as 
paramount themes. Blaise and sister Jacqueline 
were prodigies. Both became obsessed by the 
severe puritanism of the Jansenist religion. Mr. 
Bishop’s account contains strikingly interesting 
facts regarding Pascal’s inventive ability. He 
devised a computing machine employing the 
principles governing the present devices. 

Lured into physics, Pascal confuted Aris- 
totle’s “nature abhors a vacuum.” The young 
Frenchman carried the Torricelli tube to the 
tops of the highest towers and demonstrated the 
fact that the weight of air holds up the mercury 
column. He made many contributions to phys- 
ics. Allured into the gay social life of France 
he falls in love, experiences a doomed and hope- 
less passion and writes his discourse on l’amour. 
From lack of pursuing science and mathematics 
further, Pascal attained only first place in a sec- 
ond rank. Hustled out of those fields by his 
religious conversion, he experienced a visit from 
God, who talked with him for several hours. 
For the last half of his life, he was engaged upon 
his masterpieces: the Provincial Letters, attack- 
ing with rare irony the doctrines of the Jesuits, 
and then on the “thoughts” constituting the 


10 Morris Bishop, ‘‘ Pascal, The Life of Genius.’’ 
Reynal and Hitchcock, New York. 398 pp. $3.50. 
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apology for Christianity. He defends the aus- 
tere Jansenism by the principles of common 
sense. 

This biography is the result of six years’ work 
in America and France. It is the life of a pro- 
digious personality, recorded with sympathy and 
eloquence, interpretive in its broadest and deep- 
est implications for every man and set forth in a 
luminous, richly allusive prose that is a joy to 
read. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Rechannelling Our Ancieties. Practicing psy- 
chologist Seabury"! notes the appalling waste of 
energy consumed in worry and would have you 
turn this force into productive power. His book, 
by recitation of cases, by quotation from the 
masters, by citations from researchers, by pres- 
entation of successful exercises, persuades you 
to the efficient life. 

Worry is a form of anticipation. Nature 
makes us do it. Forethought is essential to intel- 
ligent living. It is only when apprehension is 
ruled by nervous anxiety, and imagination dis- 
torted by fear, that worry injures us. When 
reason guides emotion and deliberation merges 
with imagination, foresight becomes the very 
center of accomplishment. We meet experience 
in one of these two states of mind—confused 
brooding or calm calculation. In our choice lies 
the difference between wise and foolish living. 

One of the striking recommendations of Dr. 
Seabury he got from a biographer, “I’d suggest 
to people that they write an imaginary biogra- 
phy of the next ten years of their lives. If they 
sat down to figure out what they thought would 
happen to them given the life they have so far 
lived, I believe millions would be brought up 
with a round turn and would plan to avoid scores 
of troubles that would otherwise come upon 
them.” 

A cruel disciplinary spirit springing from a 
man-distorted religion, that was at the beginning 
based upon an affectionate brotherliness, argued 
that unhappy events are sent to us as punish- 
ments for our own good. But life contains the 
chance for joy in equal measure with pain. We 
languish through our own mistakes, but also 
from those of others. Our suffering devastates 


‘‘How to Worry Success- 


11 David Seabury, 
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us less if we have some grasp of the principle 
upon which life is built. It can not be perfect 
God is alive, not static and dead. Creation is jn 
evolution. It is in process of change, Expan- 
sion pushes its way against contraction, the rise 
against the fall. Personal limitation in a worj 
of imperfection is inevitable. Yet herein ies 
our freedom, some measure of free will, of varia. 
tion, of liberty to respond to laws of life jy 
striving for finer fulfilment. 

Trials embitter and destroy us or put us into 
a better state. On nothing does it depend what 
result comes more than on ourselves. 

The Seabury spirit he puts into these words: 
When you are afraid, laugh. The greater your 
trouble the more humor you need. Do not le 
difficulties create depression. Laughter that re. 
laxes, without reducing a constructive drive, 
restores your perspective. It abates self-pity, 
takes your attention from yourself and lets you 
think your way through successfully. 

Humor is a medicine for many a trouble. It 
relieves nervous tension and acts as a shock- 
absorber for the bumps of life. Especially make 
a practice of laughing at your fears. Laugh 
them out of countenance. Laugh when pecpie 
hurt your feelings. Laugh at your own mis- 
takes. Laugh at your stupidity in refusing to 
be yourself. Snap your fingers at any one who 
expects you to be fearless. One can not be brave 
who knows no fear. Intelligent living depends 
upon cautious daring. 


Taming the Mind. Oh, that Professor Korn- 
hauser!? had been born before me! Like most 
of the cubs in high school and college in the 
1880’s, I blundered along, tackling complex 
studies assigned in chunks too large and too com- 
plicated for understanding by what I called my 
mind. No teacher of any grade ever told us 
how to tackle his or her allotments. 

In a concise, illuminating set of suggestions 
and reasons, followed by definite rules, this pro- 
fessor of business psychology at the University 
of Chicago gives the result of ten years’ practice 
in teaching high-school and college students how 
to get the most out of the educational offerings 
at their disposal. He reminds teachers that even 
the best study manual needs supplementing ad- 

12 Arthur W. Kornhauser, ‘‘How to Sindy. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 53 pp. * 
cents. 
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demonstration when the lesson for 
He stresses upon the 


vice and 
to- morrow is given out. 


student the need of finding out rules the dif- 
ferent boy or girl needs most. 


“How to Study” is not something to read 
once, hoping its contents will soak into the mind. 
It must be returned to from time to time to check 
methods and results. A form for such guidance 
is one of the valuable features of the little book. 

The meaning of study, its fundamental re- 
quirements, concentration, system and regula- 
tion, the personal record, memorizing, cramming 
and examinations, putting knowledge to use, are 
some of the themes of the chapters. There are 
four upon reading; there is one unique discus- 
‘tudy during the recitation, listening and 
Eighteen books on the general 
theme are listed. All of them are dated since 
1909; most of them since 1930. 


sion ol s 
note-taking. 


PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 

Morgan’s Mann Mission. Joy Elmer Morgan 
of the National Edueation Association’s Depart- 
ment of Publication has done a high service by 
his work in pushing a project to issue a cen- 
tenary edition of a great work, long out of print, 
Mrs. Mann’s life of her famous husband.** This 
was made possible by the cooperation of the 
Central Synagogue of New York City, which 
supported it as a contribution “toward a finer 
way of life for all Americans through universal, 
free public education.” 

The original work was published in 1865. 
This new edition is a complete copy. The selec- 
tions from diaries and letters are intensely inter- 
esting, laying bare the mental stress under which 
this educational martyr suffered from disap- 
pointment and neglect. His exaltations at suc- 
cesses [rom time to time kept him, who was a 
confirmed invalid, from giving up the ghost. 
Ilis disappointments are recorded with indigna- 
tion free of malice. 

When in a report he portrayed the ideal of 
intelligent, gentlemanly teachers, education ex- 
panding the mind, children governed by moral 
means, the leading men among the Boston gram- 
mar-school masters saw their own condemnation 
and rushed stupidly into a rejoinder to the 


8 Mary Peabody Mann, ‘‘Life 


M: of Horace 
ann, National Education Association, 


1202 


Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 611 


pp. go 00, 
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Mann report. They printed a pamphlet of a 
hundred and forty-four pages, one of the worst 
boomerangs ever fashioned by educators. 
Mann’s rejoinder was a scorcher, but the school- 
masters came back by other self-damaging 
pamphlets which served chiefly in so setting 
publie opinion against them that a strong move- 
ment resulted in turning out four of the worst 
masters, “a work which, twelve months ago, 
would have been deemed as impossible as to turn 
four peers out of the British House of Lords.” 
In a short time it was noted that as one result 
of this controversy corporal punishment dimin- 
ished 80 per cent. 

Every schoolmaster who has struggled against 
indifference and opposition—and who has not? 
—will find tonic medicine in this complete ac- 
count of the long struggle of a handicapped 
sick man. The forces of reaction got him; at 
last the light seemed to go out in a fog. An 
earlier schoolmaster, Nathan Hale, gave his one 
life to his country and immediately was enrolled 
in the lists of glory. Short enough was the 
service of that life, ended in a brief spasm of 
pain. The life that Mann gave extended through 
a whole generation and was heavy with suffer- 
ing. 

Many observers have noticed the meager at- 
tention which history in schools pays to educa- 
tion. The heroes most familiar to children have 
been killers, military characters. Their statues 
and portraits decorate the schools. It is high 
time to use the heroic life of a great educator 
as an example of what determination in the right 
field has done and can do. At the last conven- 
tion of the National Education Association the 
statues and bas-reliefs of Horace Mann were 
notable. The last work of Lorado Taft, a beau- 
tiful bas-relief portrait of Mann, is available 
for permanent decoration of school auditoriums 
and corridors. I’d sooner have it than a dozen 
portraits of generals.14 The urge of the Central 

14 Taft-Webster: Relief Portrait, 36x48 in., 
ivory finish, $50.00, bronze finish, $62.50. Steb- 
bins: Statue, 8 ft. 8 in., ivory, $400.00, bronze, 
$500.00. Cippolini: Bust, 7 in., ivory, $2.00, 
bronze, $2.50. Cast, from marble bust owned by 
Mann family, 2 ft. 6 in., ivory, $25.00, bronze, 
$31.25. Winters: Thoughts from Horace Mann, 
Relief, 36x48 in., ivory, $50.00, bronze, $62.50. 
Gray: Cireular Relief, 24 in. diameter, ivory, 


$10.00, bronze, $12.50. Caproni Galleries, 1914 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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Synagogue for celebrating this educational 
leader through the entire year is not falling 
deaf ears. This life of Mann can be 
dipped into almost anywhere and disclose valu- 
able subjects for themes and topics for discus- 
An educated man ought 


upon 


sions, essays and talks. 
to know America’s greatest educational pioneer. 


National Education Association’s Current 
Two hundred fifteen educa- 
tional speeches, reports and articles appear in 
the of the National Association 
archives 74.5 In it minutes of 
meetings, records and list of members. 

The civic duty of public education is rather 
milk-and-water weak as reported for the Depart- 
ment of Social Studies and for the High School 
Division, although at one of the meetings, Dr. 
Colman, an outsider, a professor of English 
from Reed College, Oregon, speaks in no uneer- 
tain terms of the duty of schools to-day to fos- 
ter, encourage, and, if necessary, provide forms 
of social activity in which young people may 
experience the benefits of free discussion and the 
satisfactions of associated effort. Their theo- 
retical belief in free speech must be enforced 
by the organization of it in discussion of social 
“Our system of publie education,” 


Encyclopedia. 


trim edition 


volume are 


questions. 
he said, “aims at nothing less than the prepara- 
tion of every citizen to play a helpful part in 
the government of our country. This ean not 
be accomplished by training our boys and girls 
to think and act correctly as individuals under 
teacher and textbook guidance.” 

He quotes a collegian who had majored in 
social science but who said, “Well, I know a good 
many things that need to be done, but I do not 
know any reason why I should do them.” 

On the other hand, outside of high-school and 
social study sections, where one might expect to 
find the urges 
towards civie teaching, President Samuelson, 
Commissioner Studebaker, Paul MeNutt, Bur- 
ton French, Norman Thomas, Duncan Yocum, 
George Counts, Frederick Kelly, Willis Uhl, 
Emily Tarbell, A. L. Threlkeld, Paul Mort, 
Charles Beard and Herbert Bruner injected 
good live civic-improvement teaching into the 
meetings. Note how few of these are public 


bravest and most advanced 


15 Proceedings of the 74th Annual Meeting of the 
National Education Association, Portland, Oregon, 
June, 1936; Department of Superintendence, Feb- 
ruary, 1936, St. Louis, Missouri. National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C. 958 pp. $3.00. 
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school workers. Then, Roy Hateh, in his On. 
duct of a elass in problems of democracy, fy. 
nished high-grade, warm stuff in civies-teaching 
as testified Superintendent Benezet, Rabbj Si. 
ver and Professor Krey. Threlkeld’s presenta. 
tion of the matters of most importance jy edu. 
cation for polities was full of vitality. 0, 
reading the proceedings of these two pathfinder 
organizations for American educational] ad. 
vancement, one recalls Matthew Arnold: “Jt i 
not enough to know that sound thinking should 
prevail in polities; one must strive to make it 
prevail.” 

In visiting schools from coast to coast anj 
from conversations with superintendents anj 
principals, I am impressed by their idea of dap. 
ger in directing the schools toward a teaching 
of real community problems. Where there js 
no danger there can be no courage. Where there 
is no courage in a profession, practitioners must 
continue to receive considerable contempt fron 
thinking people and to feel a good deal of con. 
tempt for themselves. If such a view of Amer- 
can publie school educators, which I do find 
common among apparently intelligent people, is 
entirely false, a review of these 958 pages of our 
latest collected views does little to dispel it. 


Education throughout the World, Now. The 
illuminating Kandel'® offers the thirteenth vol- 
ume of archives of educational progress on this 
planet written by specialists for each country 


represented. Nineteen nations are here, includ- 
ing Germany, Spain, New Zealand, South 


Africa, China and Japan. 

John Norton treats of the unprecedented 
activity of the United States Federal Govern 
ment in the field of education and the crisis in 
school reform. He notes a timidity in school 
executives. He sees that Dewey’s ideas spreat: 
ing improvement in curriculum are continuing 
Minimum wage laws are in twenty-three states. 
A slow correction of salary reductions is noted. 
He appraises high-school and college change 
and summarizes the outstanding characteristics 
of the past ten years. . 

Dr. Kandel takes, as usual, a wide world-view. 
The trend of personal freedom is everywher? 
danger. Faith in democracy is shaken. Aggte* 
sive nationalism is rampant. Intelligence and 

16 I. L. Kandel, Editor, ‘‘ Educational Yearboo! 
of the International Institute of Teachers Coleg? 


Columbia University.’’ Teachers College _ 
Columbia University, New York. 633 pp. $3./ 











be awakened to the meaning of 


must 
England and America are swinging 
The school can not continue 
Policies and economies must be seen 

engrossing and immediate human 
Selection of those to be educated is 
» way to distribution of education to all. 


emotion 
smocracy. 

to eivie edt ication. 

cloistered. 
the most 


as [ilt 
as 


eoncern. 


How to get the Schools’ Needed Money. Fifty 
years ago there were few teachers who could be 
counted on to take part in any movement involv- 
ng financing the schools. The number to-day 
who have had experience in this line amounts to 
many thousands. The tax crisis is a new per- 
plexity. What ean teachers do? This question 
‘ answered by a timely tract.17 The crime of 
tax manipulation is one of the things that most 
people know little about. More money was 
viven to rich property owners during the crimp- 

f education than would have been enough 
to keep the schools going full blast. Conerete 
examples of what has been done by teachers are 
ere given as models for action everywhere. 

All our civie teaching holds that our public 
our servants. It is strange that 
carry that doctrine into practice 
than we. Against all sorts of unfairness, 
against the offiee-holder not doing full duty, they 


no ( 


officers are 
Englishmen 


more 


protest and get results. They shame us. Cana- 
dians are more equitably taxed than we. Dr. 
Allen shows that teachers in any community are 
numerous enough, bright enough and influential 
with enough people to get fair tax rolls and the 
money “th e schools need. This is a project for 


and their pupils full of high adventure 
satisfaction. Enlist parents, mer- 
, legionnaires and the Daughters of the 
Revolution. God and the board of assessment 
that help themselves. 


and patriotie s 


chants 


elp those 


Diagnos Points of view of a 
classroom teacher warding off from herself the 
ental crippling too commonly experienced by 
i001 workers are vividly, though ealmly, re- 
corded in a new Funk and Wagnalls book.!8 
Teachers are people, the author reminds us, 
lot cogs. It has often been held on the author- 


is from within. 


se} 


>» Vm. Tl. Allen, ‘Tax Aid for the Schools by 
Teachers and Students, ?? Institute for Public Ser- 
vice, 5 Beekman Street, New York. 30 pp. 25 
cents; $15.00 a hundred; reductions for larger 


j lantity 


. * Thurra Graymar, ‘‘The School at the Cross- 
oads. 


24] pp. 


F = and Wagnalls Company, New York. 
$2.00. 
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ity of no less distinguished observers than Fred- 
erick the Great and Alexander Hamilton that 
the less a soldier thinks the better soldier he is. 
American books on educational management 
were, when I began teaching, prone to insist that 
schoo] management must be on the military basis. 
The work of the soldier is mass service. This 
concept of education is what soon makes the 
teacher unhuman, uninteresting and boresome 
even to himself. 

This book is engagingly lively. The charac- 


terizations and stories are well done. Buncombe 
and hokum of teachers’ meetings, conventions 
and institutes are nicely exposed. How St. 


Vitus gets hold of superintendents’ administra- 
tions, the damage now being done to teachers, 
children and communities by such obsessions, 
are vividly portrayed. The author works out 
a definite plan of cure. 

The tone of the book is good-tempered, free 
of sareasm and invective. Its occasional mild 
irony has good reason. But, all through, its 
treatment of present-day public schooling is 
based on an appreciation that the waste and 
error is altogether too serious to be passed over 
lightly. 

HEALTH AND TEMPERANCE 

Very Much Alive. A bright little book by 
two university professors'® makes a special plea 
for health education and for particular ways to 
conserve it. The book is a collection of dis- 
courses delivered to paid specialists in the 
guidance of children’s learning activities. The 
“paths to virtue” are those leading to health by 
a remarkably efficient line of reasoning as skil- 
ful as any that old Socrates has used. These 
authors put you in a position of forcing your- 
self to admit that health is without question the 
main purpose of school. There is not enough 
conviction in the school man’s mind; he does not 
lead to action; therefore, the authors cheerfully 
lambast the physical education of the schools 
for losing sight of the aim and for engaging in 
exercises that do not reach the main objective. 
In any list of virtues, lack of health impairs each 
in all educational institutions, for they pay lit- 
tle attention to physical fitness as compared with 
the three R’s. 

Either education in some form and by some 

19 Shailer Upton Lawton, M.D., Frederick Rand 
Rogers, Ph.D., ‘¢ Bdueational Paths to Virtue: I.’’ 


The Pleiades’ Company, Newton, Mass. 88 pp. 
$1.00. 
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agency or by some miracle must intervene if 
civilization is to avoid a steady loss of vitality 
and integrity and happiness. The authors col- 
lect from sages and masters a wealth of high 
aims of life. They put you into a corner where 
you must acknowledge that none of these high 
aims can be attained satisfactorily without 
health. “Physical education primarily directed 
to physical activity, to rest and eating habits is 
logically as well as psychologically the needed 
core of all education—the shortest path to vir- 
tue—but the physical educators are a small 
group of specialists trained to-day chiefly in 
sports and skills.” They are wandering from 
the paths of virtue. Attainable health through 
school would add 10 per cent. to earning power, 
10 per cent. to service done others, 30 per cent. 
to happiness. Every ten years seventy million 
people are so ill that they are taken to hospitals 
in the United States alone. One person in 
twenty is or will be mentally deranged so as to 
be an inmate of a mental cure-house. 

You can not come through this book without 
a conviction that health conservation should be 
the principal aim of physical education. The 
condition of your country demands it. A fairly 
representative body of physical educators has, 
until recently, denied that good health is a 
proper objective of supervised physical activity. 
This is asserted in the popular text “Principles 
of Physical Education”: “from the standpoint 
of education, physical education should not be 
concerned with health at all.” You had better 
read the Lawton-Rogers book; it will wake you 
up. 

A Curriculum in Right Living. Maine Com- 
missioner Packard’s industrious committee of 
teachers has contributed to the state course of 
study from a new angle.?° Their aim is to de- 
velop temperance, a wholesome attitude toward 
eating, drinking, dressing, talking, working, rest- 
ing, saving, thinking, law-observance, physical 
and spiritual health, industry, in short, the 
makeup of a good citizen. 

They have been working on this syllabus for 
many months. It is singularly adapted to the 
use of teachers of various grades of ability. Its 
units abound with activities. Objective comes 
first in every lesson. Hook-ups with standard 


20 Bertram E. Packard and seven contributors, 
‘‘The Science of Living, A Socialized Temperance 
Curriculum.’’ State Department of Education, 
Augusta, Maine. 63 pp. 50 cents. 
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studies are frequent. Pupil participation \ 
paramount on every page. 

This manual sets a high record for teacher 
cooperative work in producing a front line Guide 
for character education. : 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

Dangers of too Much School Freedom for the 
Younger Child. There is a healthy cantion iy 
Director Minor’s”* big book for use in directing 
teaching in the lower stages. There has orown 
up a strong tendency to eliminate discussions of 
school subjects for fear of being considered tr. 
ditional and unsympathetic with the neve 
progressive movements. So far has the pendy. 
lum swung in favor of activities that there seeys 
to be danger, particularly with the inexperience 
teacher, that activity per se will be consideroj 
as all-sufficient without due consideration fo 
relative values as determined by carefully 
selected objectives. 

Author Minor maintains throughout the vol. 
ume a well-selected creed. She treats reading, 
speaking, story telling, writing, spelling, nun- 
bers, art, music, teachers, records and equipment, 
The handling of all the activities found in the 
lower grades and kindergarten is especially 
practical and refreshing, marked throughout by 
recommendation of the fact that fun, happines 
and successful effort are essentials in education 
that performs its complete service. But every- 
where the author recognizes the fundamental 
importance of learning and doing things which 
constitute our civilization and our way of life 
This must not be lost sight of along with the 
development of the desirable individual per 
sonalities. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

High-school Misbehavior. Studies have show: 
that failures during the first three years of high- 
school teaching are largely due to disciplinary 
troubles. In a good school, properly organize 
and controlled, marked disorder is rare. Mavy 
authors hold that poor discipline is the sing 
principal cause of failure. Dr. Garringer has 
printed a detailed study of the situation.” 1% 
investigation covers 312 high schools in evtt) 

21 Ruby Minor, ‘‘ Early Childhood Education, ee 
Principles and Practices.’’? D. Appleton-Centu! 
Co., New York. 763 pp. $3.00. er 

22 Elmer Henry Garinger, ‘‘ The Administrati 
of Discipline in the High School.’’ Teachers [ 
lege Press, Columbia University, New York. 1 
pp. $1.60. 
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He has tables showing 
ghat high-school people regard as the most seri- 
ous offenses. Theft leads the list. Next come 

vainst the authorities of the school; the 


tate except Nevada. 


S 


offenses a 


I dignity of teachers are considered by school 
people as of more importance than misde- 
meanors which affect the moral growth of the 
pupil Truancy, impertinence, defiance of teach- 
ors, cheating in tests and forging excuses are 
offenses considered more important in a school 
atmosphere than they are outside. 

Dr. Garringer studies and appraises disci- 
plinary measures used by high schools and gives 
tables showing the pereentage of schools in 
which these punishments are never, seldom or 
Some old familiar degradations 
appear no longer. Dunce-cap, rewriting a line 
a thousand times, standing in the corner, etc., 
have gone, but, demanding an apology before 
S the class and lowering the pupil’s mark in his 
studies are untested stupidities which remain. 
Such is keeping pupils after school so as to 
link the ideas of punishment and dislike into 
close connection with school. Only 8 per cent. 
of the schools never use this device. Apparently 
better substitutes are generally known. Calling 
parents to school is much overworked and is a 
prime mode of alienating support of the school. 
It has the earmarks of poor administration and 
incompetent principals. Some schools impose a 
fine for misconduct and get away with it. 
Ninety per cent. of the principals have great 
faith in the value of personal interviews with an 
offending pupil as a means of changing his be- 
havior. But hardly any one has any information 
as to results. The principal’s talk is too seldom 
based upon eareful diagnosis. He centers on 
afew facts and gives commands for future con- 
duct. In spite of the teaching of psychology, the 
| belief is still wide-spread that knowledge about 
good conduct leads to good conduct in practice. 

This study has a distinetly important bearing 
upon a feature of high-school management 
vhich is woefully lacking in scientifie support. 


often used. 


COLLEGE 
More Evaluations of Higher Institutions of 
Learning. The main essential of an educational 
institution is a competent faculty. So reads the 
preliminary advertisement of Minnesota Dean 


Haggerty’s23 ot P 3 2 
sserty's™ editing of the investigations con- 


Melvin E. Haggerty, Editor, ‘‘The Faculty.’’ 
nversity of Chicago Press. 


218 pp. $2.00. 
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ducted by the Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards for Higher Institutions in the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. The facts and explanations obtained 
from fifty-seven institutions are well coordinated 
and presented with interest. The products of 
these institutions get a valuable chapter preced- 
ing a progress into the problems of faculty, 
schools, equipment, organization, salaries, ten- 
ure, academic freedom, accrediting and ap- 
praisal of faculties, good and poor. When I 
read “sources of data” it seemed to me to be 
made up almost entirely of institutional records 
in administrative offices. I am wondering why 
so little attention is given to data asked of and 
furnished by students. Nowadays, railroad 
managers maintain a continuous request for 
suggestions from the customers; hotels and res- 
taurants do the same. In my callow days as a 
freshman in college, I chose as the subject of 
my essay, required by the English instructor, a 
canvass of the members of our class as to the 
value of the course. With a nerve, that I wish 
I still had, I scored Alma Mater for the igno- 
rance and indifference of the professors as to 
whether the students could cover the multitude 
of tasks piled upon them by the group of in- 
structors teaching freshman classes. I compared 
the management with other productive institu- 
tions having heads of departments who maintain 
a continuous appraisal of the workers in the 
system. I expressed the opinion of the student 
victims that their professors knew nothing of 


‘the students and cared less. My essay came back 


like the others with marks for mistakes in sen- 
tence structure and punctuation. Nothing more. 
How much the attitude of university manage- 
ment regarding the conservation of the most 
important asset of a university, its students, has 
changed no book has with adequacy disclosed. 
High-school literature abounds with summaries 
of how pupils regard teachers. Is there some 
magical change between the high school and the 
college that makes such information useless to 
teachers in the higher institution? I must not 
forget the previous Haggerty ratings with its 
inquiry: “Is there student confidence in the 
faculty and administration? Is the morale of 
students of a high order?” 

A few days ago there was a debate in the 
Town Hall, New York. Dr. Hart, arguing 
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against the Child Labor Amendment, referred 
to the amazing number of pupils who can not 
meet the standards of the institutions they at- 
tend. Mayor La Guardia, in his answer, held 
that the educational scheme must change from 
centering on its courses to a service for the 
human material which it ought to be obligated 
to serve. 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Diderot in French. A professor of French in 
the University of Cambridge** Ags selected “En- 
tretiens sur Le Fils Naturel,” e la Poésie 
Dramatique,” extracts from “Les Bi 
erets,” “Observations sur Garrick ou les / 
Anglais,” extracts from “Letters to Mlle. Jodin,” 
“Paradoxe sur le Comedien” from the works of 
the great encyclopedist, Denis Diderot. 

An introduction, in which Professor Green 
gives the essentials of the Frenchman’s life, is in 
English. 

With Diderot disappeared the last of a great 
trio. As a man he was more lovable than Vol- 
taire or Jean-Jacques: as an original thinker, 
easily their peer. Unlike both, he was devoid of 
petty vanity. But he lacked their singleness of 
purpose. The intelligence of Diderot was more 
penetrating, yet it swept restlessly from one 
object to another, illuminating only by flashes. 
His books, like his conversation, reflected the 
enthusiasm which according to an English friend 
was “the natural turn of expression of his will, 
of his soul and of all his faculties.” Any sub- 
ject, however trivial, excited the flow of his ideas. 
He was a born teacher, learned, stimulating and 
convincing. But in the ordinary sense of the 
word he was not didactic, since he never regarded 
any topic as completely exhausted. Where lesser 
men concluded, Diderot, with his fertile and 
probing mind, discovered new vistas. For that 
reason we may still read him with profit and 
delight. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

Few books of the year are 
able to arouse such affection for the author as 
does the novel of a youngster, Flannery Lewis.?° 
He begins with his boyhood in a declining 

24F. C. Green, ‘‘Diderot’s Writings on the 
Theatre,’’ Cambridge University Press, Macmillan 
Company, New York. 318 pp. $2.00. 


25 Flannery Lewis, ‘‘Suns Go Down.’’ 
lan Co., New York. 226 pp. $2.00. 
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metropolis, Virginia City, Nevada. He 808 it 
in its various phases until it is vi aban. 
doned. In all the scenes a picturesque, deliciony 
grandmother is the heroine. She is irresigty, 
independent, practical, vital, detached, quiet 
and opinionated. This book is a flower-ganie, 
of choice composition. 


Six Years of Books on English Teaching. The 
tireless Smith, assisted by another worker on the 
staff of the Bureau of Cooperative 
Indiana University, has prepared a refereng 
book?* of annotated lists on the teaching of og 
language from kindergarten through university 
and to adults. It imeludes debating, dram, 
grammar, handwriting, journalism, library, lip 
reading, public speaking, silent reading, special 
defects, spelling, and much more. The material 
includes publications from 1930 to January, 
1936. This is a prodigious piece of labor and» 
arranged as to be of easy use by teachers every. 
where. 


History of a Publishing House. A beautiful 
booklet profusely illustrated with portraits and” 
scenes and enlivened by references to persons 
and events covers the life of Little, Brown and 
Company.”’ It is an interesting story of the 
intellectual and cultural life of Boston and the 
nation. This house began by issuing chiefly 
school books but soon developed a list of general 
works. Among its triumphs were the great | 
Sparks series of American Biography, ninety- 
five volumes of British Poets, Bancroft’s famous 
American History, Louisa M. Aleott’s works, 
Captain Mahan’s famous “Sea Power,” “Quo 
Vadis” and other works of Sienkiewicz, “Re 
mona,” “All Quiet on Western Front,” Bartlett’ 
Quotations, Soule’s Synonyms, “The Epie o 
America,” “The Boston Cooking-School Book’ 
“Letters of John and Abigail Adams,” works by 
Lowell, Prescott, Agassiz, Parkman, Edward 
Everett Hale, Oppenheim, Charles Warren and 
a famous list of law books. This house publishes’ 
also the books past, present and future selected 
by the editors of the Atlantic Monthly, including 
Randall Condon’s series of school readers. 

26 Henry Lester Smith, William Isaac Paiste 
‘‘Bibliography of Literature on the Teaching of 
English.’? Indiana University, Bloomington. 
pp. 50 cents. af 

27 Various Authors, ‘‘One Hundred Years 


Business.’’ Little, Brown and Company, 
83 pp. Free while they last. 


